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the Pampas. Although the most perfect physical resemblance existed between 
all these tribes, they were strongl¥ contradistinguished both in manners and 
language. The Pampas—the sulyect of the present paper, and who have cost 
the Spaniards more blood than all the armies of the Peruvian [neas, or those of 
the Mexican Montezuma—lied a wandering life between the thirty-sixth and thirty 
ninth degrees of latitude; they were first known by the name of Querandis or 
Puelches, because every division of the nation has its own distinctive appellation, 
and which in consequence led to the erroneous supposition that they were so 
many distinct tribes. ‘This nation opposed the invaders with such obstinate 
| pertinacity, that, after experiencing a considerable juss, they obliged them to 
abandon their newly-founded city of Buenos Ayres. But, struck with the im- 
portance of the pusition, the Spaniards came a second time, and being strong ir 
cavalry, at that period an arm as terrible to the Indians as they have since made 
Aad then in speech well studied, claim'd attention. ‘it to their Spanish oppressors, the Pampas were unable to resist, and retired to 
For nearly half an bour be stood declaiming, | the territory they have since inhabited, where they exist by hunting the yatoo, 
A thougand vices and bad habits naming ; |} the hare, and the ostrich, which on these boundless plains are found in great 
Amongst the rest he touch'd, in due gradation, | abundance.* But in a very short time after the arrivai of the Spaniards, the 
Upon disgraceful idleness, and then vi- | wild borses had multiplied to such an astonishing degree, that the Pampas began | 
Tuperated foolish alfectation— ) tocateh them; and their flesh, being found palatable, has since constituted their 
And haughty ignorance—and malicious envy. \ ordinary food. The Spaniards, on the other hand, deriving an immense commerce 
Some of the audience seem'd much editied, from the hides aud tallow of these wild animals, soon thinned the numerous herds 
List'ning with ears and mouth extended wide that extended on the west to the Cordillera, and on the south to the very confines 
The faithful dove—and the ingevious bee— of Patagonia. Thus the Pampas, deprived of their ordinary means of subsist- 
The lamb—the pointer, famed for loyalty— | ence, began to make incursions into the Spanish territory—inde bellum; heuce 
The docile horse—the ant, of fragal care,— | the origin of those bloody wars that have ever since almost continually raged 
The linnet, and the butterfly, were there : between the Pampas and the descendants of Spaniards; in the course of which 
But no small portion of his hearers then did | whole provinces have been laid waste by theirdevastating fury, the communication 
Feel with his strictures mortally offended | between Buenos and Chile frequently interrupted, and the safety of that city it- 
The tiger and the cruel wolf growi'd on him, self more than once endangered, 
And what abuse the serpent cast upon him! have so long set at dehance the Spanish power, never exceeded a thousand 
The wasp the guat, the boruet, and the drone, Living constantly in the open air, naked, and subsisting on horse flesh, prizing 
Murmur'd against him in a lower tone. | beyone everything else their savage independence, these children of Nature pre- 
Th’ ill-omen'd locust would no longer stay, | seuta singular and interesting contrast to the condition of their fellow men in 
He with the caterpiilar stalk'd away ; | civilized society, whose numerous trammels and complicated misery so justify 
The weasel, framing an excuse, slunk after ; the observation of Lucan, that— 
The fox remain'd to play the hypocrite ; “ Paucis homanum vivit genus.’ 
The monkey on the censor tried his wit, 
Mock’d him, and turn'd bis preaching into laughter. 
The elephant this shameful treatment viewed 
With much sang froid, and thus did be conclude :— 
** My friends, before ye | do here protest, 
Tu all and yet to none my censures turn'd, 
They wake resentment in a guilty breast, 
But he who's blameless, hears them unconcern'd.” 
My fables, to the reader be it known, 


OB BAU. 


LESSONS FOR THE LITERATL. 
From the Spanish of Yriarte 
THE ELEPHANT AND OTHER ANIMALS. 





In those famed regions, where, in days now far gone, 

The beasts could speak intelligible jargon ; 

The sapient elephant saw within the nation, 

Follies and faults which calied fur reformation ; 

He, longing much the censur's lash to wield, 
Convoked, with this intent, a great convention, 

Bow'd with his huge trunk, a la Chesterfield, 


' 


In person the Pampa is about six feet high, strongly limbed, with a broad flat 
| countenance, wearing an habitual expression of nelancholy and sternness. Neither 
| the men nor the women ever cut or comb their hair; the former bring it up to a 
| point, and tie it with a thong round their head; the latter part it on the forehead 

ala Vierge, making with the ends two thick tails, which fall back over the neck 
andthe arms. When inthe Pampas both sexes gu nearly naked ; but those who, 
during the moments of truce that sometimes prevail, come duwn to Buenos Ayres, 


Leery chief inhabits a separate district, which they change as soon as forage 
Speak to the world, and not to Spain alone, | becomes scarce, for they are unacquainted with even the simplest elements of 
Nor of these times alone, since they pourtray agriculture. Laws they bave none; and their religion is of so complicated a 
Defects that have been always, as to day ; nature, as to render it doubtful if they possess any exact notions of a Supreme 
And since their lessous are addiessed to all, Being ; but that they believe in a future state is evident by their funeral rites, 
And not intended to be personal, and their ideas of the pleasures of Paradise ; these they make consist in hunting 
He who applies them to himself, I say, the gama and the ostrich during the day, and in carousing through the night. 
Let him digest their moral as he may. Thos, on the death of an Indian, his bolas and his favourite steeds are slaughtered 
and buried with him, and also a large portion of the strong fermented liquor 
distilled from the cactus, of which they are so passionately fond. Polygamy, 
so common among the other Indian nations, is rarely found among the Papas, 
so that the sucial condition of their women is infinitely auperior to that of those 
of the other tribes. 

But it is in their system of warfare that these hardy children of Nature will 
excite our liveliest admiration, by a display of daring intrepidity, a lofty contempt 
of death, unsurpassed by any people who have ever existedt. Strange as it may 
appear, with the use of the bow they are perfectly unacquainted. At the period 
of the conquest they made use of the javelin, which they either hurled, or used 
hand to hand in close combat ; but on becoming a nation of horsemen, they have 
converted this weapon into a formidable lance, eighteen to twenty feet in length, 
which they use with singular dexterity. The peculiar arm of the Pampas is 
the bolas} and the lasso ; with the former he can, when at full gallop, strike an 
object at 150 paces distance ; or again, when the object is nearer, they strike it 
without letting go the thong to which the ball is attached. It was with this singu- 
lar arm that they captured and put to death Don Diego de Mendoza (the brother 
of the founder of Buenos Ayres) and the whole of bis staff; and, by attaching 
bundies of burning straw to these missiles, they once succeeded in setting fire to 
several houses at Buenos Ayres, and even burnt some ships in the harbour. 

When they have determined ona warlike expedition, they immediately bide 
their women, and then set forward with the speed of the Pampero wind of their 
native plains, driving before them herds of wild horses, which enable them to 
execute marches which, for rapidity and length will appear almost incredible in 
Europe. On approaching the enemy's territory, they detach some scouts on 
their front and flanks to reconnoitre. These men then advance with the greatest 
precaution, crouching down beneath their horses’ bellies, and stopping every 
now and then to allow them to graze, the better to deceive the enemy; for this 
reason the Indian horses are never bitted. Sometimes they will advance craw)- 
ing on their hands and knees, and, having completed their reconnoisance of the 
hut, the object of attack, they gallop back to the main body, taking care, if dis- 
covered, to take an opposite direction. When all is ready for the attack, they 
dash forward with the fury of demons, striking their mouths with their bridle 
hands, and, setting up a wild scream that strikes terror into the stoutest heart, 
set fire to the hut, and murder all without discrimination, reserving only the 
young and beautiful! females, whom they carry off in triumph to their inhospitable 
deserts. 

Yet, in spite of all, there must be either some charm unknown to us children 
of civilization in the wandering life of the desert, or, on the other hand, there 
must be more soil in the beart of the Pampa Indian for the growth of the all- 
R. A. generous sympathies and affections of our nature than is usually ascribed to 

—_— | hhien ; for their exist numerous instances of women thus carried off by the In- 
LOS PUELCHES: OR, THE PAMPA INDIANS. dians, who have refused, after some years’ experience, to return to the civilized 

“There is something,” says Washington Irving, ** in the character and habits | habits of their infancy. There is alsu another feature in the mode of lite of 
of the North American Indian, taken in connerion with the scenery over which | ‘hese Indiaus which appears to have escaped the atrention of the philosopher, 

is accustomed to range, its vast lakes, boundless forests, majestic rivers, and | *94 this is the revolation produced in their manners by the introduction of the 
Uackless plains, that is to my mind wonderfully striking and sublime.” I know | horse among them. Although at present ignorant of the simplest rudiments of 
hot if the observation of the elegant writer I have just quoted does not sti!! more | argiculture, the peculiar natore of the country they inhabit would, without the 
forcibly apply to the aboriginal inhabitants of the southern portion of the American | 2%¢ Of this useful quadruped, have rendered an existence by the chase so very 
continent, many of whose tribes have to this day maintained that proud inde- | precarious, as to convince us of the impussibility of its being their only means 
pendence, the main pillar of savage virtue, and whuse lofty spirits have never yet 
been humiliated and debased by a sense of inferiority, or corrupted by the Ayrestweive million oxen, nnd three to four million horses, without comprising the 


Withering breath of civilization And yet, notwithstanding that the man of maumerable herds of wiidcatile without proprietors, At that period, and even at the 
savage life presents to the philosopher so interesting a field for study and re- | present day, an ox was frequently killed for its tongue and hide, and the carcass lef 
Search, it is really singular how few and barren are the facts we are in possession fur the vultures of the plains. 
of concerning bin ‘The early conquerors of America, and even the missionaries, t Azara relates the flowing anecdote of the courage of these Indians :—Five of 
have never given us a true and faithful description of these people ; and, with | them, who had been made prisoners, were put on board a line-of-batile ship, and sent 
the view of magnifying their own exploits, have grossly exaggerated the number to sea. On clearing the mouth of the Plate, the captain allowed them to come on deck, 
of Ind gritty ‘ grossty ee ’ | whe none of them, approachimg a corporal of marines, and, observing him off his guard, 
ian nations, and disfigured their character by ridiculous stories of barbarism | seized his arms and immediately killed two pilots and fourteen sailors. four others 
and cannibalism, which, even to this day, are accredited by the ignorant vulgar. | attempted also to seize some arms, Lut, failing in the attempt, they threw themselves 
At the period of the cong sest, the territory at present constitoting a part of the i'o the sea, and perixhed. 
Argentine republic, that of the Cisplatin republic, or the Banda Oriental. and 1 Both these arms have been so often described, that it is unnecessary to recur to 
the southern portion of the dominions of the Dictator Francia. were inhabited by them here. The lassa, however, is not of American origin like the bolas. Mention 
me — anci". ¥ mavited SY | of it will be found im Herodotus, in hiscatalogue of the invading ariny of Greece under 


THE OX AND THE GRASSHOPPER. 
The ox was ploughing,—when behind bim said 
A pert grasshopper, chirping from the ground, 
“Dear! whata crooked furrow yuu have made !” 
** Madam,” he answered, gravely turning round, 


** Could you have known I drew that furrow wrong, 
If all the other ones had not been right ’— 
Then, for the future, bold your idle tongue, 
Nor view my work with your contracted sight.— 


«*T serve my master faithfully and well, 
And he forgives me if I sometimes err.” 

Thus the smal! critic's futiie censure fell, 
And thus the ox replied and silenced her. 


Perhaps, this fable those ** savans ” corrects, 
Who in great works discover slight defects. 


THE PELLITORY AND THE THYME. 
I've read, but where I cannot say, 
That, in the herbal tongue, one day, 
The pellitory, thinking fit 
Upon the thyme to try her wit, 
Accosted him, and then began her 
Speech in this malicious manner :— 
**God help thee! Thyme,—it grieves my soul 
That thou, the sweetest of the whole 
Sweet-smelling tribe that bloom around, 
Art scarce three inches from the ground !"’ 
* Fair one,” he answer'd, * I confess 
I am but small, yet ne'ertheless 
Remember that I grow alone 
Without the help of any one ; 
While you, my dear, can't grow at all, 
Unless you cling fast to a wail.”’ 
When on all sides | see up-springing 
Men who, to other writers clinging, 
Think themselves authors, when they've wrote 
A prologue, preface, or a note, 
I feel a mighty inclination 
T'apply to the:n the thyme’s oration. 





* Before the revolution, it was computed that there existed in the province of Buenos 


‘he following nations :—The Charvas, Yaros, Buhanes, Chanos, Miuurnes, and | Xerxes. 


And yet the nomber of these warriors, who | 


adopt the poncho, which they ornament in a rade fashion with bones and feathers, | 


of subsistence Again, the paucity of the lactiferous animale, and the conse- 
quent absence of pastoral nations in the New World, offers a powerful argument 
against the theory Which would people America from Eastern Asia, for it is 
hardly to be suppdeed that any of the pastoral hordes of ‘Tartary would emigrate 
across the Strait ef Behring, without carrying with them a supply of those cat- 
tle on which their Whole subsistence depended That America was admirably 
suited for the propagation of them is proved by the extraordinary herds of wild 
cattle and horses Which have overrun the plains from the few originally carried 
over by the Spaniards. Be this as it mry, certain it is that the introduction of 
the horse las completely revolutionized the mode of life of the Pampa lodian 
So wentified is he become with this anual, that almost every occupation of his 
life is performed on homeback, to such an extent, that on foot he is literally the 
most useless animal 10 existence 

For the defence of their frontiers against the incursions of these savages, the 
Buenos Ayrenn Governnent had established a chain of posts along the Indian 
frontier, but they proved ineffectual in checking the depredations of the Indian, 
which were more frequent in ratio as the immense herds of cattle became 
thinned, a circumatance which the late revolutionary war had greatly increased. 
About eighteen months ago, they accordingly diepatched an army under the 


/ command of Manoel Rotas, for the purpose of ridding themselves of the scourge 


that had so Jong been the terror of their frontier line. The result was crowned 
by the most signal success ; the once formidable Puelches have been nearly exter- 
minated, and their seatteed remnants driven into the inaccessible fastnesses of 
the Andes 
Once, on my return fom an excursion to a large Estancia, sitaated in the 
| very heart of the Patnpm, our party, while pashing on at a rapid pace, to gain 
| the next station before nght-fall, observed, as the sun was casting it¢ 'engthen- 
ing shadows across the plain, a single horseman spurring towards us at a furious 
rate, from a hut which we had left about half a league on our right. From the 
signs which the man tept making, and his furious exertions to come up 
with us, we deemed hat he might have something important to commu- 
nicate ; wo accordingly drew bridle until he had joined us, “ View Dios,” 
| exclaimed the Gaucho, wurteously dofling his monfero—" Viva Dios, cavalleros ; 
fortunate for you is it tint you passed within sight of my but, or, by my Lady 
| del Carmen, not one of you would see to-morrow's sun; for know ye that the 
| Indians are scouring the neighbourhood ; they bave already bornt several hute, 
murdered their inmates and driven off the cattle. Return, therefore, to my but, 
if you wish to se@ agan the mothers who bore you; and there you will find a 
party of dragones a callo, (draguons on horseback.) on their march to one of 
the frontier posts, whae commander has deemed it pradent to halt till the bar- 
haros have retired intothe desert.” ‘I'he latter part of this unexpected commu- 
| nication convinced usthat it would be madness to proceed, we therefore gal- 
loped towards the hut. 
| ‘The but proved more spacious than the generality of the Gauchos’ habitations, 
| and was surrounded by aditch. Before its principal entrance a party of troopers 
| and Ganchos were lounging about, smoking their cigars, and the corral, about a 
hundred paces off, was literally crowded with cattle. On alighting, the two offi- 
cers commanding the cavalry detachment came out, and, corroborating the in- 
| telligence of our guide, politely invited us to enter the hut, On entering the 
| principal apartment of this rude habitation, the scene that presented itself waa 
| singularly wid and picturesqde. ‘The red glare of a charcoal fire threw out in 
fearful reliero the groups of savage-looking figures that occupied it. Io one 
corner was i party of troopers busily engaged in cleaving and examining the 
| locks of ther carbines; in another, a group of women and children, the latter of 
whom were slaying with two large and fierce dogs of the blood-hound breed ; 
| and in the cmtre, a party of Gauchos, stretched upon the ground, were playing 
| at monté; wile around the walls were arranged the different implements of war 
| and the chaw. In this hat I passed nearly a week, and, anxious as I was to 
| reach the cit’, 1 did not regret a delay that afforded me so fine an opportunity of 
studying themanners of the Gauchos—to an European, a race, from their wild, 
predatory exttence, almost as interesting as the Indians themselves. 
| Although personally brave, and emong the finest horsemen in the woiverse, 
the Gauchusftankly own their inferiority to their Indian foes, and quail before 
their whirlwnd charge on the open plain. Yet wnder cover of their bute, and 
by the aid ofa few fire-arms, a mere bandful of these men have, over and over 
again, repulsed a host of Indians, On the present occasion, these fiery spirite 
sought, by theattraction of play, to dispel the ennui of their confinement (for, 
while the Indans were in the neighbourhood, none dared stir beyond the pre- 
cincts of thebut); and the gama, the lion, and the ostrich ranged their bound- 
Jess plains, upursued by the flying bolas or the fatal lasso. Seated on the skele- 
tons of horse’ heads, these singular beings would literally pase the whole day 
at their favovite game of monté, each man had bis naked koife beside him, as 
an ultima rats, in case of dispute; and it was both curious and interesting to 
remark how ceuratcly you could read the alternate turns of good and il) luck, 
by the varyin bues of their dark, handsome countenances. | On the approach 
of night, the whole party withdrew withm the hut—the evenings were passed in 
' listening to sties of the War of Indepeadence—two of the troopers having 
served in evey action from Maipo down to the decisive victory of Ayacucho, 
| which sealedbe independence of Spavish America. On the conclusion of the 
| recital of sore brilliant exploit, the whole party would sing, con amore, a stanza 
of the patriothymn— 
“ Con libertad protestamos vivir, 
O con gloria jaramos morir!” * 


‘ ‘ wild 
Sometimes sGsvcho would, to a goitar accompaniment, sing one of the 
sab toenneenel of the Pampae ;—the melodies of which aire are —S 
plaintive, ang when accompanied by the nacional dance, the clashing of 7 t 
hnge, pondevos spore, and the fiery, auimated looks of the dancers, aided 
the whole ecne singularly wild and picturesque effect. Bot the chief attrac . 
of these reunions was the tales of Indian warfare, which were listened to wit 
intense and fofound attention. Many that Iheard were so singular in their de- 
taila, so heat-rending in their catastrophes, that if only slightly embelliebed by 
the aid of fition, the popular tales of the Pampas would be read in oT ma 
with profoud interest ; as it was, the effect produced upon the qgoweer ytd 
| by these tats of blood was electric—the women and children were +n 
closely togelier as if the Indian yell was already pealing in their ear; w “44 
' men,—thei dark countenances glowing like copper exposed to the a ‘dg 
farnace,—vould draw their long knife across their gnashed teeth, and utter 


ful exclamaions of revenge dete 
On one ceasion I ventared to hint that there might be some exeggeration in 


th a of Indian croelty 

Come re, Manuella,” said our host, turning towards the group of —_ 
that oceuptd one corner of the apartment—* Come here, and ae 5 _ 
cavallero tine own bloody tale—how the fierce Paelehes murder: sof | a 
dred. and tow, by the misericordia di Dios, thoa escaped'st the dreadful fate tha 
"Tbe pew thus addressed was a female,—tall beyond the ope Went 4 
the South American women,—her age might have been forty ; a wed coun- 
tenance, ttouzh bronzed by the winds and burning 909 of her oe on was 
marked bya Grecian regularity of outline; her eyes were we - ae rous, 
anda pro{#1on of raven hair fell back wildly on her neck a my vp 
minding né strongly of one of the dark creations of Velasquez or bis pup u- 


| 


rillo’s pene! 
SMaseel arose, and came and seated herself beside me a’ b 
“And » itthen trae,” said I, addressing myself to her, “ that Hg hare 
been an ee-witness of one of those bloody scenes such As this night J have 


| heard related?” 
{ 
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__ THe Atvion. 





pr mei ee 0 esent willl relate wy ef one ; yet did he talk most strangely, and reminded me of that remnant of aman , upon others as the poor. 
* Si, Cavallero; and with the permission of those pr you call old Tom, * It's nu use, pete gentleman,’ said he. as he laid in hie bed | ad necessaries aud their luxuries. in society : and 
” arty; “itis astory supported by pillows, for be had wasted away till he was but a skeleton, having the more refined the society may be, the more civili A. 
« Promgue con Dios, Manuclla, exclaimed several of the party iokes a Aras ct! with his violent piace: ts ‘It's no use pouring that doc- the mutual dependence. yt cmap anes © 
tor's stoff duwa ty throat; my anchor’s short stay a-peak, and ina few minutes J ings, and therefore must be considered us ay error on the right 
I shail trip it, I trast for heaven, where I hope there are moorings laid down for | collect how much you might have thrown away, had not you, 
he horrible catastrophe which roubed me of all that endeared me." ‘I would fain comprehend thee,’ replied I, ‘ bat thou speakest in parables,’ | secured such a friend as Mr. Turnbull, and secondly, 
pe nea " a os tt time residing with my family in a but, on the western | * 1 mean to say that death has driven in bis barpoon up to the shank, and that [| had not so svon put you in possession.” 
existence 


tale. 


we never tire of “_~ " ‘ follows : 
hus encouraged, Manuella spoke as tol.ows -~—— : 
by bey nest St. John’s eve, i will be just four and twenty years § the 


extremity of the clover ground, not far from the post-road to Mendoza. Con- 


October 18, 





struggle in vain, I have run oot ali my line. I shall torn up in a few minutes | 


They depend upon them for their food, thei 


rel 
Such ever will be the case iy sat 
the greater is 
rom high feel. 
— Bat re. 
in the first plac 
if the death of that pore 


Still it is an error originating in itself { 


I was bat tod ready to acknowledge the truth of these remarks. 


| The 
fid the long truce which had existed with the Indians, my husband and | —so give my love and blessing 10 Jacob—he saved my life once—but now I’m | passed away so rapidly, that it was midnight before I rose to take m ge 
ing ip 


‘autions of defence usvally sdopted on the Pam- | gove.’ With these last words his spirit took its flight; and thus, Jacob, did | | returned to the hotel as happy in mind, and as grateful as any 
father had ee at taboowte ae oa one night awakened by the weil- your benefactor breathe his last, invoking a blessing on your head.” I remained | possibly be. The next day, | removed to the house left me by 
iH dian : -ery—-Dios mio! Dios mo! Cavaliero, those yells, to which | silent for a few minutes, for | was mach affected by the Domine's description. | and the first order I gave was for a wherry 
known Indian war-cry : | At length he resumed the conversation. “ Thou hast not yet seen the Dum- | rea not do a one, and half my time was spent on th 
| day down to Mr. 


the cries of the damned must be joyous seguidillas—those cries vw! = 
the knell of my whole family, will for ever ring 10 my ears, were had ‘feu 
centuries. Before we could recover from our surprise, the — ~ 
the door of the but, and commenced pe Apps of - eg 

“ idt ive no quarter!” said 1, wterrupting het. 

“ onde ro ht Covatore—Oi mutaron a todos, hasta a los chequitos—they 
murdered all, even the very infants Yes. Cavailero, with these eyes,” and as 
she spoke she drew down her cheeks with both hands till her eye-balls appeared 

“ w my aged mother dragged at a 
starting from her head—“ with these eyes | sa y ag 
horse-tail round her burning dwelling—I saw my father and husband, after a 
brave defence, expire under the most excruciating torments But this was not 
all—the worst still remains 10 be told—by the light of the moon, which grew 
pale at the scene of blood, I saw the murdered budy of my fret born, mi querida 
Manuelita (my darling Maouella) borne high in the air, on the point of an In- 
dian lance, amid the frightful yells of the fends, ull, tired with the sport, they 
tossed it as fuel into the flames! Santa Madre ds Dios!’ exclaimed this poor 
creature, ina tone of heart-rending anguish, and burying ber face in her hands 
—*' what bad thy poor servant done to draw down upon ber head such signal 
vengeance!” 

“And yet, Manuella,” said I, after a short pause, “ you alone escaped, to tell 
thie dreadful tale,” I 4 

“ $i, Seior, sola~alone I escaped. Look upon this face on which time and 
grief have made such fearful ravages—por mis peceados—it was then as young 
and beautiful as it is now old and ugly. Si Cavallero, what fatal gift of beauty 
of which I was then so proud and vain, that heaven in its wrath designed it an 
instroment of punishment—that fatal gift reserved me for a fate, to a buena 

Christiana, worse than a million deaths—to be the bride of one of those mur- 
derous dogs—to drag on the remainder of my wretched existence amid a race 
of descomulgados Indios, who have ni fe, mi ley, ni rey ‘oh yg 

** Dreadful, indeed, Manuella, would have been thy fate!” I rejoined ; “ but 
by what miracle did you escape |” 

“ Senor, Dios es grande,’ sho replied, crossing herself. ‘‘ Although the 
maidens of the Pampas, probably from the scenes of bloodshed to which they 
are inured almust from their cradles, possess not the keen and tender sensibili- 
ties of the damas of the city, still they can feel—aye, and acutely, tov. When 
I saw the body of my murdered infant tossed into the flames that were con- 
suming its father's feet, a sickening feeling came over me that rendered me in- 

ble to all d. I have some indistinct recolleetion of being placed on a 

horse, and of sweeping away across the Pampa, as if borne on the wings of a 

Pampero wind—but beyond this | know nothing. When I came to my senses, 

I found myself in a Gaucho hut, whose inmates found me lying on the plain, 

abandoned by the Indians, who doubtless thought I had expired. Thus, 

Seiior, by the mercy of Our Lady did | escape.” 

« And yet, Manuella,” said I, breaking the pause which followed the conclu- 
sion of the narrative, “ you still continue to live on the Pampas ; bereaved as 
you now are of kindred, why not seek the quiet and protection ef the city!” 

Manuella smiled bitterly. ‘ What, Cavallero! exchange the pure breezes 
of the Pampas, for the close, sickly atmosphere of that buman charnel-house, 
the city! Forego the cravings of revenge for the dull stagnant quietude of its 
walls! How litle you know of our Gaucho feelings! Behold this knife,” 
she continued with terrible energy, drawing from het boot one of those long 
sharp weapons, while her whole frame quivered wit) emution—* behold this 
cuchillo? thrice has its thirsty point drunk deeply of Indian blood, and, con la 
gracia di Dios, it shall drink a long draught ere Manuella sleeps with her 
fathers!” 

[ ehuddered as she spoke, and soon after found that she had indeed outlived 
every other feeling but that of revenge. 

I arose early on the following morning, and walked forth, eager to exchange 
the close, confined atmosphere of the hut for the pure breezes of the Pampas. 
The sun was just.rising through the thick mists that still hong over the Pampas 
like a pall; the solemn stillness that prevailed—the boundless expanse of plain 
—the numerous bones and skeletons that surrounded the hut and corral, gave to 
the whole scene an air of savage desolation. As | stood gaang upon the solemn 
scene, I was joined by the commander of the cavalry detachment, to whom I 
took the liberty of suggesting the propriety of erecting a chevaux-de-frise in the 
ditch, and likewise a rude stuckade at each angle of the hut, which, in case of 
an attack, would enable us to enfilade the assailants. 

“Such precautions I would not neglect.” he replied, “ had we a skilful enemy 
in our front; bot withthe Indians they are unnecessary. With your party we 
muster forty carbines, a single discharge of which will send them back to their 
deserts, and open to you the road to the capital, and to me my futdre quarters.” 

This officer told me that if they fell in with the Puelches on the open plain, 
their only chance of safety would be to disperse and act en tiraileur. “The 
deepest formation,” he added, * would be bruken by their furiou§ charge; on 
the other hand, so terrified are the Indian horses at the report of §re-arms, that 
4 well-sustained fire will soon disperse them.’’ He related to mejmany curious 

d of this singular race, 

The day passed as before, but not so the night. Ae 1 stood wateBing the moon 

that was slowly sinking in the west, | observed on the extremity @f the horizon 
a dark spot ; suddenly it expanded, and swept towards us with the speed of the 
whirlwind. To me, this appeared some natural phenomenon of these regions— 
‘but not so to Manuella, who stood beside me—she saw in this advancing cloud 
a body of hostile Indians, and immediately gave the alarm. In @ instant the 
door was barricaded and every man at his post. Manuella, too, Bad hers, and 
with a carbine I had lent her, appeared absolutely mad with revenge. Suddenly 
a ery burst upon our ears, accompanied with a peculiar hollow souk!, which was 
produced by the Indians striking their bridle-hands against theit mouths, and 
which literally made the earth tremble. With the fury of the tempest, they 
pushed their wild steeds to the edge of the trench. But here, ¢well-directed 
fire, which brought down several, checked their furious onslau With the 
rapidity of lightning, they wheeled, re-formed, and returned to tle charge; but 
their second advance was to carry off the bodies of their di 
which they did by throwing their lassos over their bodies and dra 
ter them till out of the range of our fire. Never shall I forget t 
ery, or the horrid scene that followed their repulse. On issuin 
we discovered the budies of two Indians which had been left behi 
quite dead ; bot in an instant every Gaucho's knife was buried in their bodies ; 
while Manuella, with hers reeking in their blood, danced with fiewish joy upon 
their bodies, uttoring wild exclamations of delight too dreadful to plate. 

On the following morning [ resumed my journey, and reached Buenos Ayres 
without accident. The success which has attended the late expediton of Manuel 
Rezas will have put an end to the barbarous warfare that has so png desolated 
these regions, and rooted up every germ of civilization almost as s@n as planted 
The spear of the Puelche is broken ; in a few years be will existbut as an old 
tradition or a nurse's tale, Or, if he should atill be found, it wil be with the 
mighty condor, in the higher regions of the Cordilleras, where al@e he can es- 
cape from the persecutions of civilized man. 

—~_ | 
JACOB FAITHFUL. ; 
BY THE AUTHOR oF PETER simpLe.—[ Continued from the last Albion.) 

** Jacob, | have not yet congratulated thee upon thy accession towealth ; not 
that I do not sincerely rejoice in it, but because the pleasure of by presence 

hath made me unmindful of it. Still, was it fortunate for thee tha thou hadst 
raised up such a friend as Mr. Turnbull, utherwise what would hate been the 
result of thy boasted independence ; thou wouldst probably have reaained many 
years on board of & man-of-war, and have been killed, or have retérned muti- 
lated, to die unknown.” 


“ You were right, sir,” replied I, “my independence was nothi 
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but pride ; 


He therefore left her £5,000, at her own disposal, to enable her to purchase and 
furnish another.” I then took my leave of the Domine, and it being rather late, 


me a profound courtesy. ‘The gardener soon afterwards made his appearance, 
and, as soon as possible, rid myself of their obsequious attentions. I wished 


Turnbull's study, and sat down in the chair so lately occupied by him. The 


: both were | 


is, Jacob ?” 
«1 have not,” I replied, “ but I will call upon them to-morrow ; bat it is time 
that I should go, for | have to return to London.” 
* Thou needest not, Jacob. Thine own house is at hand.” | 
“ My own bouse !” 
** Yes; by the will of Mr. Turnbull, his wife has been left a handsome join- | 
ture, but for reasons which he did not explain, the house and furniture are not | 
left to her, but, as residuary legatee, belong to thee.” 
** Indeed—then where is Mrs. Turuball !” 
* At Bath, where she hath taken up her residence. Mr. Drummond, who 
hath acted in thy behalf, permitted her to take away such articles as she might 
wish, but they were but few, chiefly those little objects, which filled up, rather 
than adorned the drawing-room. ‘The house is all ready for thy reception, and 
thou mayst take possession this evening.” 
** But why did not Mr. Turnbull leave it to his widow ?” 
“| cannot exactly say, but I think he did not wish her to remain in this place. 


I resolved to walk to the house and sleep there. 
On my arrival, the front gates were opened by the gardener’s wife, who made 


hat in band. Every thing was neat and in good order. I entered the house, 
to be alone. Powerful feelings crowded on my mind. I hastened to Mr. 


feeling of proud possession, softened with gratitude to Heaven, and sorrow at 
his death, came over me, and I remained for a long while in a deep reverie. — 
* And all this, and more, are mine,” I mentally exclaimed. ‘ The sailor before 
the mast—the waterman on the river—the charity boy—the orphan, sits down 
in quiet possession of luxury and wealth. What have I done to deserve all 
this?’ My heart told me nothing, or if any thing, it was almost valueless, and 
I poured forth my soul in thanks to Heaven. I felt more composed after I had 
performed this duty, and my thoughts then dwelt upon my benefactor. I sur- 
veyed the room—the drawings—the furs and skins—the harpoons and other 
instruments, all remaining in their respective places as when I last had an 
interview with Mr Turnbull. I remembered his kindness—his singleness of 
heart—lis honesty, his good sense, and his real worth, and I shed many tears 
for his loss. My thoughts then passed to Sarah Drummond, and I felt much 
uneasiness on that score. Would she receive me, or would she still remember 
what I had been? I recollected her kindness, and good-will towards me. I 
weighed these and my present conditivn against my origin “nd my former occu- 
pation, and could not ascertain how the scale mightturn. The gardener's wife 
knocked at the door, and announced that my bed was prepared. I went tosleep, 
dreaming of Sarah, young Tom, the Domine, and Mary Stapleton. 

I was up early the next morning, and hastened to the hotel, when, having 
arrayed my person to the best of my power, (but at the same time never so little 
to my satisfaction,) I proceeded to the house of Mr. Drummond. I knocked, 
and this time I was not desired to wait in the ha!l, but was immediately ushered 
up into the drawing-room. Sarah Drummond was sitting alone at her drawing. 
My name was announced as I entered. She started from her chair, and blushed 
deeply as she moved towards me. We joined bands in silence. I was breath- 
less with emotion. Never had she appeared so beautiful. Neither party appear- 
ed willing to break silence—at last I faltered out ‘* Miss Drummond ” and 
there | stopped. 

“Mr. Faithful,” replied she; and then after a break—* How very silly this 
is! I ought to have congratulated you upon your safe return, and upon your 
good fortune; and, indeed, Mr. Faithful, no one can do so more sincerely.” 
“Miss Drummond,” replied I, confused, ‘when I was an orphan, a charity- 
boy, and a waterman, you called me Jacob. If the alteration in my prospects 
induces you to address me in so different a manner—if we are in future to be on 
such formal terms—I can only say, that I wish that I were again Jacob Faithful, 
the waterman.” 

**Nay,” replied she, “recollect that it was your own choice to be a water- 
man; you might have been different, very different; you might at this time, 
have been partner with my father, for he said so but last night, when we were 
talking about you—but you refused all; you threw away your education, your 
good qualities, from a foolish pride, which you considered independence. My 
father almost humbled himself to you, not that it is humiliating to acknowledge 
and attempt to repair a fault, but—still he did more than could be expected from 





what was still more unpardonable, even I had no influence over you. As long 
as you punished yourself, I did not upbraid you, but now that you have been so 
fortunate, [ tell you plainly ——” 

** What?” 

r “That it’s more than you deserve—that’s all.” 

“You have said but the truth, Miss Drummond ; I was very proud and very 
foolish, but I had repented of my folly long before I was pressed ; and I candidly 
achanwietye, that I do not merit the good fortune I have met with. CanI say 
more t” 

‘No; I am satisfied with your repentance and acknowledgment, so now you 
may sit down and make yourself agreeable.” 

* Before I can do that, allow me to ask, as you address me as Mr. Faithful, 
how am I to address you’? I should not wish to be considered as impertinent.” 


me Sarah.” 

“ T may reply, that my name is Faithful, but those who feel intimate with 
me, call me Jacob.” 

“ Very true ; but allow me to observe, that you show very little tact. You 
should never force a lady into acorner. If I appear affronted when you call 
me Sarah, then you will do wise to fall back upon Miss Drummond. But why 
do you fix your eyes upon me so earnestly!” 

*T cannot help it, and must beg your pardon; but you are so improved in 
appearance since I last saw you. I thought then that no one could be more 
perfect ; but ee 

“ Well, that's not a bad beginning, Jacob; I like to hear of my perfections ; 
now follow up your but.” 

“ T hardly know what I was going to say; but I think it was, that I do not 
feel as if I ought or can address you otherwise than as Miss Drommond.”’ 

“O, you've thought better of it, have you. Well, I begin to think myself, 
that you look so well in your present dress, and have become so very different a 
person, that I ought not to address you by any other name than Mr. Faithful. 





most people ; your friends persuaded you, but yeu rejected their advice, and, ) 


“My name is Miss Drammond, but those who feel intimate with me, call | 


y leave, and 
mortal coy 
Mr. Torsten 
Such was the force of habir, I 
¢ river, pullin 
rummond's, and returning in the evening or late 
Thus passed away two months, during which I occasionally saw the 
the Stapletons, and old Tom Beazeley. I had exerted myself to procur 
discharge, and at last had the pleasure of telling the old people that it was to 
out by the next packet. By the Drammonds I was received as a member of 
the family ; there was no hindrance to my being alone wiih Sarah for hours, 
and although I had not ventured to declare my sentiments, they appeared to be 
well understood, as well by her parents as by Sarah herself. 
Two days after 1 had communicated this weleome intelligence to the old 
couple, as I was sitting at breakfast, attended by the gardner and his wife for 
I had made no addition to my establishment, what was my surprise at the a 
pearance of young T'om, who entered the room, as usual, laughing as he held 
out his nand. 
“Tom,” exclaimed I, “why how did you come here t” 
“ By water, Jacob, as you may suppose.” 
* But how have you received your discharge? Is the ship come home ?”” 
“T hope not. The fact is, I discharged myself, Jacob.” 
‘* What! did you desert?” 
“Even so. I had three reasons for so doing: in the first place, I could not 
remain without you ; in the second, my mother wrote to say Mary was taking 
up with a sodger ; and the third was, I was put into the report for punishment 
and should have been flogged as sure as the captain had a pair of epaulettes ” 

“ Well, but sit down and tell me all about it. You know your discharge is 

obtained ?” 
“ Yes, thanks to you, Jacob. All! the better, for now they won't look after 
me. All’s well thatends well. After you went away, I presume I was not in 
the very best of humours, and that rascal of a master’s mate who had us press- 
ed, thought proper to bully me beyond all bearing. One day, he called me a 
lying scoundrel, vpon which I forgot that I was on board of a man-of-war, and 
replied that he was a confuonded cheat, and that he had better pay me his debt 
of two guineas for bringing him down the river. He reported me on the 
quarter-deck for calling him a cheat; and Captain Maclean, who you know, 
won't stand any nonsense, heard the arguments on both sides, upon which he 
declared that the conduct of the master’s-mate was not that of an officer or a 
gentleman, and therefore he should leave the ship, and that my language to my 
superior officer was subversive of the discipline of the service, and therefore he 
should give me a good flogging. Now, Jacob, you know that if the officers 
don’t pay their debts, Captain Maclean always does, and with interest into the 
bargain ; so finding that I was in for it, and no mistake, I swam on shore the 
night before Black Monday, and made my way to Miramichi, without any ad- 
venture except a tussle with a serjeant of marines, whol left for dead about 
three miles out of the town. At Miramichi I got on board of a timber siip, 
and here I am.” 

**T am sorry that you deserted, nevertheless,” replied I: “it may come to 
mischief.” 

** Never fear ; the people on the river know that I have my discharge, and 
I’m safe enough.” 

“Have you seen Mary?” 

“Yes; and all's right in that quarter. I shall build another wherry, wear 
my badge and dress, and stick above bridge. When I'm ali settled, I'll splice 
and live along with the old couple.” 

** But will Mary consent to live there? it is so quiet and retired that she won't 
like it.” 

‘* Mary Stapleton has given herself airs enough in all conscience, and has had 
her own way quite enough. Mary Beazeley will do as her husband wishes, or 
I will know the reason why.” 

** We shall see, Tom; bachelor’s wives are always best managed, they say; 
but now you want money te buy your boat.” 

“Yes, if you’ll lend it to me—I don’t like to take it away from the old people 
—and I'll pay you when I can, Jacob.” 

“No, you must accept this Tom; and when you marry, you must accept 
something more,” replied [, handing the notes to him. 

“ With all my heart, Jacob. [I never can repay you for what you've done for 
me, and so I may just as well increase the debt.” 

** That's good logic, Tom.” 

* Quite as good as independence, is it not, Jacob?” 

“« Better—much better, as I know to my cost,” replied I, laughing. 

Tom finished his breakfast, and then tcok his leave. After breakfast, as 
usual, I went to the boat-house, and unchaining my wherry, pulled up the river, 
which I had not hitherto done, my attendance upon Sarah having invariably 
turned the how of my wherry in the opposite direction. 1 swept by the various 
residences on the banks of the river until I arrived opposite to that of Mr. 
Wharncliffe, and perceived a lady and gentleman in the garden. I knew them 
immediately, and, as they were standing close to the wall, I pulled in and saluted 
them. “ Do you recollect me?” said I to them, smiling 

“Yes,” replied the lady ; ‘*Ido recollect your face—surely—it is Faithful, 
the waterman.” 

** No, Iam not a waterman ; I am only amusing myself in my own boat.” 

“Come up,” replied Mr. Wharncliffe; ‘we can't shake hands with you at 
that distance.” 

I made fast my wherry and joined them. They received me most cordially. 
**T thought you were not a waterman, Mr. Faithful, although you said that you 
were,” said Mr. Wharncliffe. ‘ Why did you deceive usin that way?” 

‘Indeed, at that time I was, from my own choice and my own folly, a water 
man—now I am so no Jonger.” 

We were soon on the most intimate terms, and I narrated part of my ad- 
ventures. They expressed their obligations to me, and requested that | would 
accept their friendship. ‘* Would yuu like to have a row on the water '—it is 4 
beautiful day ; and if Mrs. Wharncliffe will trust herself o 

“«O, I should like it above all things; will you go, Henry! I will ran for a 
shawl.” 

In a few minutes we were all three embarked, and I rowed them to my villa. 
They had been admiring the beauty of the various residences on the banks 
of the Thames. ‘ How do you like that one?” inquired I, of Mrs. Wharn- 
\ cliffe. 

“Tt is very handsome, and I think one of the very best.” 

“That is mine,” replied I; “ will you land, and allow me to show it to 
you?” 

“ Yours !” 

“Yes, mine ; but I have a very small establishment, for I am a bachelor.” 

We lan‘led, and after walking about the grounds, went inte the bouse. “Do 
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So now we are agreed.” 

** That's not what I meant to say.” 

* Well, then, let me know what you did mean to say.” 

This puzzling question fortunately did not require an answer, for Mr. Drum- 
mond came into the room, and extended his hand. ‘‘ My dear Jacob,” said he, 
in the most friendly manner, “I am delighted to see you back again, and tu 
have the pleasure of congratalating you on your good fortune. But you have 
business to transact which will not admitof delay. You must prove the will, 


papers are below, and I have the whole morning to spare. We willbe back to 
dinner, Sarah, if Jacob has no other engagement.” 


kindness. Miss Drummond, I wish you a good morning.” 


mocking smile. 





and I did bitterly repent, as you said I should do, even before I 
into the king's service—but Mr. Drummond never repeated his offe 

“ He never did, Jacob; but as [ have since been informed by hi 
he was taken hy surprise at thy being forced away to serve thy coun 


as pressed 
” 






although 


to feel thine own folly. Long before you had made friends with » he had 
attested the will of Mr. Turnbull, and was acquainted with the contaats. Yet, 
did be watch over thee, and had he thought that thy way of life hal led thee 
into that which was wrong, he would have interfered to save thee—bat he con- 


sidered with Shakspeare, that “ sweet were the uses of adversity,” and that thou | 
wouldst be more schooled by remaining some time under her unprepossessing 


frowns. He hath ever been thy friend.” 
““T can believe it. I trust he is well, and his family.” 


“They were well and prosperous but a little while ago, Jacob; yet have I seen 


but little of them since the death of Mr. Turnball 
that affliction at thy absence hastened his dissolution. I was at his death-bed 
Jacob ; and I verily believe that he was a good man, and will meet the rewarc 





, still he | 
was not sure that you would accept them; ard he, moreover, wish you fully | 


It will pain thee to hear, 


} 


ing. The most urgent business was got through, and an interview with Mr. 
| Turnbull's solicitor put the remainder in progress. Still it was so late when we 
had accomplished it, that I had no time to dress. On my return, Mrs. Drom- 
mond received me with her usual kindness. I narrated during the evening, my 
adventures since we parted, and took that opportunity of acknowledging to Mr 
_ Drammond how bitterly I had repented my folly, and I may add, ingratitude 
| towards him. 

“ Jacob,” said he, as we were sitting at the tea-table with Mrs. Drammond 
| and Sarah, “I knew that at the time that you were toiling on the river for shil- 


lings, you were the inheritor of thousands; for I not only witnessed, but read 


The behaviour of Mr. Drummond towards me was most kind and parental, 
and my eyes were often suffused with tears during the occupation of the morn- 





you recollect this room!” said I to Mr. Wharncliffe. 
** Yes, indeed Ido; it was here that the box was opened, and my uncle’s— 

| but we must not say any thing about that, he is dead.” 
| Dead!” 
| ‘Yes, he never held his head up after his dishonesty was discovered. He 

pined and died within three months, sincerely repenting what he had a+ 
| tempted.” ; 
| | accepted their invitation to dinner, as I rowed them back to their own resi- 


and arrange with the lawyers as soon as possible. Will you come now ! all the | dence, and afterwards had the pleasure of enrolling them among my sincerest 


| friends. ‘Through them I was introduced to Lady Auburn and many others; 
| and I shall not forget the old hoosekeeper recognizing me one day, when I was 


“ Thave none,” replied I, “and shall be most happy to avail myself of your | invited to Lady Auburn's villa. 


| + Bless me, what tricks you young gentlemen do play : only to think how you 


* Au revoir, Mr. Faithful,” replied Sarah, courtesying with formality, and a | asked me for water, and how I pushed the door in your faee, and wouldn't let 


you rest yourself; but if you young gentlemen will disguise yourselves, it’s 
your own faults and you must take the consequence." 

My acquaintances now increased rapidly, and I had the advantage of the best 
society. I hardly need observe, that it was a great advantage, for, although I 
was not considered as awkward, still I wanted that polish which can only be 
obtained by an admixture with goodcompany. The reports concerning me were 
various ; but it was generally reported that | was a young man who had received 
an excellent education, and might have been brought forward, but that I had 
taken a passion for the river, and had chosen to be « waterman in preference to 

any other employment. That I bad since come in to a large fortune, and 
| resumed my station in society. How far the false was blended with the true, 
| those who have read my adventures wil! readily perceive For my part, I eared 
| tittle what they said, and I gave myself no trouble to refute the various assertions. 





the will of Mr. Turnbull ; but I thought it best that you should have a lesson | I was not ashamed of my birth, because it had no effect upon the Drommonds ; 
| which you would never forget in after life. There is no such thing in this world | still, | knew the world too well to think it necessary to blazon it 


On the whol, 


| as independerce, unless in a savage state. In society we are all mutually de- | the balance was in my favonr. There was a degree of romance in my history, 


pendent upon each other. Independence of mind you may have, but no more 


As a waterman you were dependent upon your customers, as every poor man 


with all its variations, which interested, and, joined to the knowledge red! 
actual wealth, made me to be well received, and gained me attention wherev 





to 
must be upon those who have more means ; and in refusing my offers, you were { went. One thing was much to my advantage, my extensive reading, added 


| obliged to apply for employment to others. The rich are as entirely dependen 


at 
t \ the good classical education which I liad received It is not often in society th 
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ap opportunity does occur, when any one can prove his acquisitions ; but when it 
does come, they always make an impression; and thus did education turn the 


scale in my favonr, and every one was much more inclined to believe the false | 


sather than the true versions of my history. 

[ had often ruminated in what manner I could render the Domine more 
comfortable, I felt that to him I was as much indebted as to any living being, avd 
one day I opened the subject, but his reply was decided. 

“| see, Jacob, my son, I see what thou wouldst wish—but it most not be. 
Man is but a creature of habit. Habit becomes to him not ouly vecrssity but 
juxary. For five-and-forty years have [ toiled, instilling precepts aud forcing 
knowledge into the brains of those who have never proved so apt as thou—truly, 
it has been a painful task, yet can i not relinquish it. I might at on« time, that 


js, during the first ten years, have met the offer with gratitude, for | felt the | 


homiliation and annoyance of wearying myself with the rudiments when | would 
fain have com:neated upon the various peculiarities of style in the ancieut Greek 
and Latin authors ; but now,all that is passed away. The eternal round of con- 
cord, prosody, and syntax, has charms for me from habit; the rule of three is 
preferable to the problems of Euclid; and even the Latin grammar has its 
delights. In short, I havea Aujus pleasure in hic, hac, hac, (cluck, cluck,) and 
even the flourishing of the twigs of that tree of knowledge, the birch, hath be- 
come a pleasurabie occupation to me, if not to those upon whom it is inflicted. 
Jam like an old horse, who hath so long gone round and round in a mill, that 
be cannot walk straightforward, and, if it please the Almighty, I will die in 
harness. Still [ thank thee, Jacob, and thank God that thou hast again proved 
the goodness of thy heart, and given me one more reason to rejoice in thee and 
in thy love—but thine offer, if accepted, would not add unto my happiness ; for 
what feeling can be more consolatory to an old man, near unto his grave, than 
the reflection, that his life, if not distinguished, had at least been useful ! 
[To be continued. } 
—_— 
FRAGMENTS FROM THE HISTORY OF JOHN BULL. 
Aw Atrecory.—Caap. VIII. 
How Buckram bamboozled the Schoolmaster, and how the Devil got among the 
Tailors. 

While these rare doings were going on at the Yorkshire Stingo, you may 
easily suppose Gray and his fellows were not over easy in their minds. Little 
had the wiseacres thought, when they were hand in glove with Dick and his 
crew, during the grand racket about the old lady, Madame Reform (rest her 
soul), and were breaking down John's enclosures to let them into the house, 
that these worthies would so soon be doing their best to elbow them oat in re- 
wrn. But now they began to have an inkling of that matter, and Gray, poor 
old noodle, who had once offered the long odds that he would break Dick's 
sconce any day in the twinkling of a walking-stick, came to be of opinion this 
was not so easy a feat. Since the business of the sash windows, he saw plainly 
that Dick was not a fellow to be trifled with; that he had a pestilent long 
memory for old promises ; and that even if he did succeed for once in kicking 
him out of the yard, ten to one but he would meet him there again the next 
day, with a plaster over his crown, and seemingly neverthe worse. So, although 
he could willingly have given him a dose of ratsbane, he thought it better to 
pat a fair face on the matter for a time, in hopes he might catch Dick tripping 
some day, and be able, with the assistance of Dragon, to turn him neck and 
heels out of the house. But things were brought to a pass somewhat sooner 
than had been expected, in consequence of one of Buckram's crotchets, as ye 
shall hear. 

John bad long had a village-schoolmaster on his estate, a very respectable 
mau, and a relation of Martin's; Martin and he were always together, and 
much good they did among the tenantry. The schoo/master taught his scholars 
reading out of the Bible, arithmetic out of the book of Numbers, and generally 
flogged them to a psalm tune; so that, on the whole, a well-behaved, orderly 
set of fellows they were ; who feared God and honoured the king, loved their 
landlord John, worked hard and grumbled little. But Buckram, who knew 
there could be no fishing except in troubled waters, determined to raise the 
waters ; so, as the shortest way of gaining his end, he ove night got the school- 
master, who had a high opinion of his learning, into his own room after dark, 
and plied him, as he was well able to do, with strong liquors and hard words, 
till what between gin and geology, ale and algebra, rum and religion, he so 
bothered his brains, that the man was never himself again. From that moment 
Buckram bad him under his thumb: he began to get a deboshed look and car- 
buncled nose ; he was seen of an evening with Carlile, and Taylor the devil's 
chaplain; if you called for him at the school, you were sure to be told he was 
abroad, and where was this think ye, but atthe Free and Easy, where he and 
Buckram had set up acateh club under the pretext of diffusing knowledge 
among the vulgar. And a precious free-and-easy rakebelly concern it seemed 
tobe; you might say, sing, swear, swill, or smoke what you liked—‘twas 
liberty-hall in that respect; but over the chimneypiece was this regulation, 
written in Buckram’s broad fist, with a tburnt cork. ‘ No religious conversa- 
tion allowed here on any account whatsomever. Any member not complying 
with the above rule to forfeit twopence.”’ A fine school, you will say, this was 
forthe schoolmaster. As for teaching from the Bible after this, "twas a thing 
he would not hear of. * Ods bottoms,” quoth he, ‘do you think all my scholars 
go to Martin's old rickety church! Haven't I Dan's son, and Jack's brother, 
aud Levi the Jew’s nephew, besides some half duzen Gentiles that are of no 
religion at all? No, no! no traps for tender consciences in my school. ‘Teach 
‘em all alike out of the Times; that suits all tastes. Father Abraham's no 
authority with us, I can tell you—and as for St. Paul, why—we'll talk of that 
anon |” 

The upshot of this was, that, ina little while, most of the young men of the 
neighbourhood were in a fair way to the devil. More orchards and hen-roosts 
were robbed in a month than had formerly been pillaged in a year; bastards be- 
came as plenty as blackberries ; Bibles were scid for blue ruin; the only use 
they made of reading or writing was to enable them to forge a bill or counterfeit 
a bank note; and nothing would go down but debating societies and pothouse 
clubs, where the workmen met daily todamn their masters, and drink, as they 
said, to the confusion of useful knowledge. This bad served its turn admirably 
while Buckram and his frieud were trying to turn John's house inside out, and 
80 for a time Buckram and Gray and Allsop would laad and magnify these greasy 
Villains, and tell them they were the very salt of the earth, and that they must 
stick together and fear nothing, andso on. But now when they had got them- 
selves snug, as they thought, and began to long for a little peace and quietness, 
by way of a change, these meetings aud spoutings began to be less pleasant, 
more especially when they happened to come in fur their share of any abuse 
that was going. It was still worse when the fellows, who from always meeting 
together, began to discover their own strength, touk it into their heads they would 
have more money four less work, and determined to strike, as they said, for a 
rise of wages. Of these the tailors were the fiercest. for they formed them- 
selves into a marching regiment, which they called the Devil's Own, met at the 
Goose and Shears, began to practise the manual and platoun exercise, paraded 
the streets of the county town with a Sans Culotte banner; and not only would 
hot work a stitch themselves, but if any body offered to do a job for his master, 

twas odds but he got his head combed down with an oaken towel, or his eyes 
annointed with sulphuric acid incontinently. Everything was fairly at a stand; 
no work to be had for love or money. ‘This Buckram himself began to learn to 
his cost, for happening to want a new coat, he dropped in upon his old friend 
Cabbage at the Cross, and told him he must have a new coat forthwith, for the | 
old one had been too often turned, and he wanted one consumedly. “ Lord 
love ye, Master Buckram,” said Cabbage. “I could not make a coat for ye at 
‘his moment, if you were my father. I think there be the devil among the 
tailors for my part ;—not a stitch to be had under five shillings a-day—and ali 
along of your unchristian clubs, and pagan meetings in alehouses. What's to| 
come of it 1 know not—but as to your coat, why, you must just turn it once 
more—"twill never be noticed.” Just at that moment in came Allsop, his 
buckskin breeches all besmeared with dirt beyond redemption, having got an 
gly fall, as he said, in a turn-up with Tipperary Dick, whom he had called 








4 false loon, in the servants’ hall. He too wanted a pair of new galligaskins 
sidiy, but received the same answer. It was the same with all the rest of | 
them. Every man was put to his shirts; but none was so much taken aback as | 
that lackadaisycal wittol Protocol, who, though as old as sin, was always trying, | 
by the assistance of paint and patches, to look young and debonnaire, and gene- 
rally went among his fellow-servants by the nickname of Cupid. He was fairly | 
at his wit's end, having to sneak about the house for a fortnight in an old shabby | 
*d-coloured doublet. buttoned up to the throat, to hide the rents in his nether 


raiment, and looking as haggard and miserable as a scarecrow. He was 20 | 
antious, indeed, about his wardrobe, that he would fain have had Cabbage to} 


sive in to the fellows at once, and take them back on their own terms. But 
though Cabbage was bot a tailor, be had the spirit of a lion in him. He said | 
the eyes of the whole of Europe were upon him; that be would hold out to 
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ore man at a time. So when the nine tailors had got im, * Snip,” sxys Bock-} Mr. Peak contweed—~ Prom the marive's account, he tinsel 


ram. ** you are cursediy mistaken if you think to frighten 0s inte your terms 
Lo ‘* at this douvlet vow—match me that if you can! Saw ye ever such a pair 
# breeches as those of Allsop’s! Why, they're everiasting. And lvok ye 
bere," — pointing to Cupid, who had arrayed himself in an uld brocade dressing: 
gown—** there's a fancy of a surtout for you; neat, but not gaudy, as the Devil 
stil when he pain:ed his tail! pea-green. And there,” shewing him the rem vader 
of Moses’ wardrobe in the press—** there are clothes that will last to the day of 


jodgment. So now you may make threadpapers of your petition, or cult ap | 


into measures if you will ;—for nothing you get here, 1 promise you.” When 
the tailors saw that even Protocol had brought bis mind and body to wear old 
clothes, their courage failed them, and they walked nome crest-fallen enough 
It carne now to be a question which had the longest purse; and as Cabbage 
waswell to du in the world, having stitched to some tune already, be fairly 
starved the whole regiment of snips into submission, tll, after living a month at 
the rate of half a cavbage a-day per tailor, they gave in, and were fain to return 
to work at sixpeoce a-day less than before. 

So this storm blew over; but it had shewa Gray so completely the predica- 
Mest he was in, and the perilous consequences of the encouragement he had 
8!ven to these pct-house politicians, that he set about snubbing Dick and all his 
old friends in every manner of way. He did net as yet just venture to talk of 
tareing them out; for thoagh he knew he might reckon on a belping hand or 
foot in that manner from Arthur and Bobby, he thought it not so clear, but that, 
in the confusion about the door, Arihur might make a mistake, and kick him out 
along with them ; so he contented himself at present with calling him names, 
and now and then dashing a basin of dirty water about him—sneering at all his 
plans, or enticing his occasionally to make a speech, that he might set all tLe 
servants laughing at him—which, as Dick was no orator, was no difficult matier. 
When Dick reminded him that he had promised to make the quartern loaf a 
penny less, he offered to make affidavit 'twould be the ruin of John's baker if he 
did. On another occasion, when Dick, who had a fellow feeling in the matter, 
proposed that John should give up the custom of flogging his under servants now 
and then, as was his wont, Gray and his friend Hoby, though they had cried out 
against it as a most heathenish Mahometan cruelty till they had got into place, 
both got up and swore the world would not go round on its hinges if John did not 
flourish his horse-whip occasionally, and that the exercise did his constitution a 
deal of good. Poor Moses the old clothesman, whom they had at one time en- 
couraged tu roar and bellow for his rights, as he called them, with the other 
vagabonds, having been decoyed into the servants’ hall by one Grunt, who pre- 
tended to be his friend, they shewed hin up stairs to the upper servants’ room, 
with a great appearance of civility ; but when he had got there, they allowed the 
upper servants to spit on his beard, clap a ham under bis nose, and turn him out 
of the premises amidst the laughter of the whole bevy. Not much better was 
their treatment of Obadiah, who bad wrought them such good service in the 
matter of Quashie, and on many other occasions. Obadiah came posting up one 
day to the house all the way from the north country, thinking he had pothing to 
do now but ask and have, and that both Jack’s and Martin's tithes, which were 
what he had been all along driving at, were at his service. He was quite sur- 
prised, when he came in, that Gray did not shake him by the hand as usual; and 
Buckram, though it was but a week hefore that they had met at the Free and 
Easy, fairly turned his back upon him, and pretended not to know bim. * No, 
no,” said Gray, after hearing him out, ‘‘asto marrying and burying, do as ye 
will; but as to meddling with Martin's tithes, no one shall touch the hem of his 
surplice with my will.” And Buckram, who by this time had mustered up brass 
enough to lvok his old friend in the face, fairly told him he thought Martin was 
worth a dozen of him, and that but for Martin, the country would be over-run 
with canting hypocritical field-preachers, or cut-throat fellows, who neither 
feared God nor devil ; and between the two, Obadiah fairly found himself hustied 
outof the dovr—his lank candlegrease locks absolutely standing on end with 
consternation at the sudden turn which matters had taken. 

—>— 
CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
[ Continued from the Albion of Septembar 20th.) 

I must either have been weaker, or the opiate stronger than the doctor ex- 
pected, for it was near midnight before I awoke. Although still very low and 
faint, I felt much refreshed and invigorated. For some time | lay enjoying the 
coolness of the night air, and listening to the chirping of the crickets, in the 
crevices of the lofty roof. There was not the smallest noise besides to be heard 
in the house, and overy thing without was equally still. At my bedside, on the 
right hand, there stood the old-fashioned ebony table inlaid with muther-of 
pearl, with several phials, a bottle uf wine apparently, and glasses on it, an vpen 
book, the leaves kept down on one sice by 4 most enticing uncut pine-apple, 
and a Jarge brown wax candle burning dimly in its tall massive silver candle- 
stick. A chair of the same substance and antique character, and richly carved, 
was set beside this table, over the high perpendicular back of which hung a 
seaman’s jacket, and a black silk neckerchief, as if the wearer had recently 
been reading beside me, and very possitly watching me. I listened—all con- 
tinued silent, and I turned, but still with great pain, towards the open window or 
balcony that projected into and overhung the neighbouring thorougfare. The 
moonlight streamed through the casement, and with a sensation of ineffab! 
pleasure, J gloated on the bright stars beyond, deep set into the dark blue sky, 
while the cool night breeze, charged with the odour of the pine-apple, breathed 
gently, and, ob! how passing sweetly, on my feverish temples! 

From the pain experienced in moving, | only turned half round, and therefore 
lay in a position that prevented my seeing more than the upper part of the large 
window ; but I gradually moved myself, so as to lie more on my side, ‘“ Heaven 
and earth, there he is again!’ My heart fluttered and beat audibly. My breath- 
ing became impeded and irregular, and large drops of ice-cold perspiration 
burst from my forehead and face ; for there, with his head leaning on his hand, 
his arm resting on the window-sill, and motionless as the timber on which be 
reclined, his beautiful features upturned towards the pale cold moon, and full 
in the stream of her mild effulgence. sat the apparition of young Henry de Wal- 
den!* I tried to speak, but my breath failed, and a sudden giddiness came over 
me. “Iam gone at last,” thought I. ‘‘I know what his coming twice be- 
tokens—Henry, I will svon be with you!” 

. > > * > . 

I had fainted away. When I had again opened my eyes, 1 was sv dizzy and 
confused, that I did not know where I was. My wound was giving me great 
pain, and I turned round with difficulty on the other side, towards where the ta- 
ble stood. Believing that I was fast dying, and that I should soon be ‘a thing 
immortal as itself,” I did not even start now when J saw the same figure seated 
atthe table, apparently reading. ‘ The third time,” thought I—* it should be 
so—it should be so—Heaven receive my repentant soul !” 

At this moment the door opened, and another figure, dressed like a seaman, 
slid into the room. As he approached the table, the apparition of the young 
midshipman slowly lifted its head, and peered into the darkness. Apparently it 
could not make out what approached, for the ghost now took up the enuffers, and 
snuffed the candle as scientifically as if it had been bred a scene-shifter. 

“ Confound these old-fashioned snuffers, the spring is broken!" 

My eves opened at this, wider, I believe, than they had ever done before, and 
my ears tingled. ‘What a speech from an inhabitant of the other world!” 
thooght I. 

“Oh! is it you, Joe Peak?” quoth the handsome spectre ; ‘* why do you steal 
in and startle one so, you little villain? Hush—off with these heavy shoes of 
yours, and come and sit down, will ye '” 

Master Joey, who I knew was in the body as yet, at any rate, now came 
forward into the light. and drawing a chair, sat down fronting the apparition. 

“* Well, Henry, my Jad, how is the skipper—better!” 

“ 4 good deal—if that old French medico has not poisoned him outright 
with laudanum. He hae slept since twelve at noon—and what's the hour now, 
Joey?” 

« Gone eight belle—so go and turn in, De Walden, and I will take my spell 
here.” 

“Thank yoo, and sol will. But here, take a glass of vin-de-grave;" and to 
my great wonderment, the spectre and the man of flesh hobbed and nobbed 
together, with all the comfort in life. “Have you seen Lennox this after- 

™ 


noon 

“ Yes, I saw him about eight o'clock,” said Peak ; “ the alcalde has given up 
all the money that was taken from "’"—here he nodded towards me—* when he 
was stabbed by the ragamuffin he had fleeced,” 

“If ever I set foot within a gambling-house again,” thought J,—but finding 
myself their topic, I tay still, and listened attentively. 

** How very extraordinary,” continued Joey, ** that Lennox, on his way from 

r. M——'s to the wharf, should have stumbled on the little man, with the 
ruffian in the very act of rifling him.” 

*" Why, he did not rifle me,” said I, faintly. They both started, and looked 


ee __ ——— 
! had a tough 
yod of it, for us he had not gut bold of the knife, that he had dropped during the 
scuffle, Ae would have been dove for, in place of having Aaished the bravo.” 

| © Pimehed the bravo! is the man who wounded me dead, then?” 
| * Not wet, sir,” egatinued Mr. Peak. © Bur be cannot live, | hear—Lennox 
j made sure work of it. He told me himself, that in his desperation he passed 
| the knife into him watt! be thumb was stopped by bis ribse—none of your back 
blows, but 4 straght thrun—a rogular pie-butcher's slede, sir.” 

* Pig-tmteher's aude! tow classical! If be bad not deserved it,” said I, “[ 
| or have been sorry that a fellow-creature's blood had been shed even in my 

elence, , 

* No, no,” qooth de Walden, « it was, more properly speaking, in Lennox's 
own defence ; for the Villain, not content with killing you, as he thought he had 
done, and robbing you besides, would most assuredly have served the poor 
Scotchman the same way, if he had not been before-hand with bin.” 
** But where is Lennox!” 
“ The town-guard, who bad heard the row, came up just as he had mastered 
bis opponent, sir; and the poor fellow, with great discretion, made no escape, so 
he is now a prisoner, along with the wounded man ; bat he is quite cool and col- 
lected, and, the moment You can give your evidence, there is not the smallest 
doubt but he will be imstaoty released " 
** And yourself, De Walden—bvy what miracle do I see you here?” 
* By next to a miracle indeed, my dear sir,” said he, smiling; then, with an 
altered countenance, he covuunved—" The worst ainongst us, sir, is pot yet a 
fiead—no human heart is altogether evil—and | owe my life to the very man 
who tned to take yours-——is the fellow who stabbed you,sir, But lam forget- 
ting myself altogether—you must take your draught again. sir, and to-morrow 
forenoon you shall kaow all, In the meantime | must entreat you io tske some 
rest if you can, and J will go and turn in.” 
* 1] say, De Walden, what is that dropping there 1” 
* You are always making slops Joe,” said the other, as he rose to go away ; 
“why. what have you epilt next?" 


the captain himself i spilling.—if not quite entirely spilt-—see here.” 

True enough; the Wound in my breast, which, although not deep, the knife 
having been stopped by the bone, was lascerated, bad burst out afresh either 
from my motion of @mohon, and a black stream now trickled over the sheet 
that covered the red-deather matirass of the quatre on which I rested, and fell 
tap-tap on the floor, 

* Run, ran, De Walden—cal! the doctor's assistant—he sleeps in the next 
room,” cried litte Peak 

In a moment the Spaniard was with us without his clothes, but wish his band- 
ages and lint, and as the operation was a very simple one, | was soon put to 
rights again; but I took the hint, and asked for no more information that night. 
De Waiden now rose 4nd wished me guod night, saying, as little Peak took 
charge of the deck, * You are to call Mrs. Gerard at daytight, Joey—so clap a 
stopper on your jaw, you litte villain, and don't speak one word, even if he de- 
sires you to.” 

* Pah, you be hanged, De Walden,” quoth Joey. 

So, satisfied and thank{ul for what I now did know, and in the hope of learn- 
ing all to-morrow, I took (he draught, turned on my sound side, and slept in Ely- 
sium. 

. . ° . . o . 

Next morning, when I awoke, the sun bad already risen, and shone cheerily 
through the open casement. Several black female domestics were busy setting 
the room in which [lay in oder, and a middle-aged respectable-looking white 
woman, employed in sewing now occupied the chair in which the ghost of De 
Walden sat the previous niybt, while busied in the ethereal occupation of eat- 
ing pine-apple and drinking vin-de-grave. 

Seeing | was awake, shesoke—*' I hope you feel yourself better this morn- 
ing; you have had a very quet night, sir, Mr Peak says.” 

“Thank you—I do feel wonderfully refreshed this morning. Pray, are you 
one of the family?” 

* No, sir; Lam tke wifeof the captain of the American brig, whose crew you 
saved from perishing of thret.”’ 

“What! are you the por woman whom found in the cabin with ber child 1" 

‘*Tam, sir, and I hope Heaven will reward you for it. My husband has been 
here often, sir, to enquire iter you. His vessel is consigned to Ms Duqueendé, 
sir; how happy he will betu find you so much better, when he calls at dinner 
time to-day!” 

** How came it that | wis carried into this house—Mr. Duquosnd's, | believe 
—a Frenchman, from thenamne !" 

“ You were wounded clese to it, sir, and your servant, thinking you were dying, 
requested the guard who tad taken the man who stabbed you, to allow you to be 
carried in here; and I thank Heaven, captain, that you have fallen into such 
good hands, and that Ihave had it in my power to be of some use to you, as & 
sick-noree.” 

To let the reader behind the curtain without more palaver, I shall bring my 
log up to the present speaking, in three words or so :—Mr. Duquesnéd, in whose 
hospitable mavsion J now lay badly wounded, was a Freneb merchant of high 
repute in Havana. He was a widower, and had an only daughter, Sophie, the 
beautiful branete that I had seen hanging over De Walden atthe ensel. The 
manager of his New York establishment, an American gentleman of the name 
of Hodson, whae son was a lieutenant in the Yankee frigate anchored im the 
port, was at thistiine, with his wife and daughter, on a visit to bim, having come 
down in the mmn-of-war. Mr. Hudson had a twofold object in this visit, first, 
to arrange some tile tra t with bis. pastner; and secondly te take 
possession of a arge coffee property, that he had lately inherited in right of his 
wife. 

Suphbie Duquené and Helen Hudson were bosom friends according to the 
rule observed inal! similar cases; and the gentlemen of the family, Mr. Da- 
quesné, the papa was a stout but very handsome man, apparently abuut fifty. 
He did not, in tle most remote degree, fall in with one’s notions of a French- 
man; verily | wuld have sworn he never had eaten a frog in bis life. He was 
punctiliously wel-bred, spoke English tolerably, and Spanish pesfeetly well ; 
and, under colina. I have to thank him that I am now inditing this authentic 
record. Had I ben his own son, he couldnot bave had me more tenderly cared 
for. Mr. Hudsu was a tall, sallow person, with a good dash of the Yankee in 
his outward man and a little flavour of the same in his accent and phraseology ; 
but an upright mrchant, well rend in the literature of the day, a tolerable Jin- 
guist, and more beral in his opinions than most of bis countrymen. He had tra-~ 
velled a goud deabn the Continent, and had spent three yearsin an hag! ete 
for his wife's hesth, and partly for the education of bis only daughter, Helen 
But his wife was without exception, one of the most ladylike persons I ever 
beheld. She waan heiress of one of the best families in Philade Iphia, and in 
her youth had bea a Leauty ; even now she was an gly fine woman, 
very tall, with fir dark hair and eyes, and a most delicate complexion. Her 
smile was absolutly irresistible. ‘But, Master Benjie, let us have a small 
view of Miss Heen Hudsow, whom you have taken so much pains nef to de- 
scribe,” 

* All in good tme, mon ami—all in good time ; but here comes De Walden.” 

Good morniq, Captain—you seem much better, Mrs. Hudson has Doctor 
Delavilie’s perm»sion “re ~~ 5 coffee ard toast this morning. 

** Well, do youknow, I think I could eat a.” 

Breakfast ceogecesdingly brought and | made a deuced good one. Excel- 
lent coffee, breacmost beautiful, ail the eoncomitants dehente in the extreme ; 
even the cool vater in the small porous earthern jar that flanked a magnifi- 
cent red snappe: was an unspeakable luxury. The very privilege of grasping 
the dewy neck o the little vessel, inthe act of helping yourself, was worth « 
Jew's eye. 

* So, Master Je Walden, shake hands, will ye, that I may be certain you 
are really flesh awd blood g and = me ae at that you were not drowned, 
my lad, when ya fell overboard on the PY chs — 

.* The only oe that I can account for it, my dear sir,” raid the —— 
young fellow, \aghing, *1*, that I suppose lam fated to a drier death,” ( 
would not hear thine enemy say so,” quoth 1;) “however, my tale: is easily 
told :— 

* You remenber, sir, that I was standing close beside you, when you were 
jamming the Savish schooner on the reef!"—I nodded.—* J got » regular 
souse, and mushave sank some way, but I never lost my recollection ; when I 
rose amidst th breakers on the bar, | found myself in the very thick of the 
wreck of the saooner, and close to me, zbree poor devils clinging to ber main- 
boom, with thesea breaking over them every moment. One of them presently 
parted compan and disappeared ;_ and finding that the epar was anchored by the 
topping lifts aw boomslseet to the hull of the vessel that had swamped. part 
which as yet hdd together, I left it, and struck out for a large piece of enn 
apparently sevta! deck planks, kept together by part of two beams, when 








bis ast goose rather than give in; and that it was the duty of all honest men|‘¥rds me. “He did not rob me, for I distinctly recollect his starting Of | 4ocy had blow: up | reached it, and found two men aitesdy on it,—one ~d 


rather to walk about in a boff jerkin of nature's making, than give any en-| 
CoUragement to such a pack of extortioning villains. 


Seeing Cabbage’s resolution, Buckram, Allsop, and the rest, took heart also, | 


and determined to stand by him, till they had starved the journeymen into their | 
*eoses. So being tuld one morning that the Dewil’s Own intended to have a 
grand review, and to march down to John’s house to present a round-robin de- 
manding more wages. they sent betimes to Moses. the old clothesmaa, bought | 
Up his whole stock, dressed themselves in the most decent habiliments they could 
foi, an! piled the rest into a clothes’ press. When the tailors, who had col- 
*cted their whole strength for twenty miles round, came marching down to the 
house, Buckram stopped them at the gate, and told them they could only let in 


when he stabhed me.” 

** Ay, sir, that was to see if he had been sure in his blow—for Lennoz came 
on hien after he retarned, just as he strock bis stilletto into you the second time, 
as you lay on the ground, and after having, with the speed of thought seized the 
bolsa with the doubloons.” 

“Wounded me twice! Upon my honour,” said J, fambling in my bosom, 
*‘and so he has—the villain.” 


* Henry De Walden was a midshipman of the Midge, who was strancely and un- | 


accountably lost over-board, at the moment she was driving a hostile Slaver on the 
bar of one of the African rivers. He was a great favourite with the crew, and his 
supposed death was much lamented. 


them a Spaniad, the other an Englishman, as he instantly addressed me in Eng- 
lish, in answeito some sodden exclamatiun of mine, 06 first’ clambering on to 
i the planks. Ny surprise at this wae great, and so was his, T make no doubt; 
but the unrulysurge was more sorprising than all, for another sea rolled over us, 
and the Spanard alone remained. The next moment I saw my countryman 
stroggling in we water close to me, but so weak that it was clear he most in- 
stantly sink ifpot succoured. As I looked, » piece of = sweep, betonging te 
| the achooner. wreed against me, and nearly drove me off my perch ; I caught 
it, and shoving the blade to the drowning man. with some danger of being un- 
roosted myself in the attempt, it reached him: he held on, and I got him once 
| more on the planks. He was a gruff savage, however, and scarcely seemed to 








** Spilt,” rejoined Peak, “ hand me the light, for, by the powers, I believe that 
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LSE — 


He pare 4, forsooth, by a blow | 
relish my saving hin at allat first He had been stunned, 
on the heed from a piece of floating wreck, when he sank, oF he could casily |r 


he said true, only I did not much admire his manners tp the declaration ; indeed, 
I soon perceived thas Ins physical endurance and bodily strength were greatly | r 


Eye Aloion. 


dron's death, and you also know that you have not hands I ft of your own w | processes to which they are subjected in the ce!lars of en Lamhe 
un ber out to Havanna. Now, I will join you with my people here, on one | we suspect that the people of England know as little about the tr 
have resumed his place on the spar again, without My assistance , and I daresay condition. | sherry wine as a Mongol Tartar does of Dublin stout 


viards. ‘ We shall not go to sea with Jose Ribas as our captain, unless you are | is reprehensible, and is moreover, a great mistake. 
superior ty mine. Both of os saw—as for the third of the trio, be appeared al- with us 


He is wno muchacho, [a mere Loy ;] so name your condition, captain , 


most dead from fatigue or fear, and we could get no agsistance from bim either | he myst and shall subscribe to it at once.” 
‘ 


by advice or labour——that anless we could get the piece of the wreck we clung 


“+ Then it is simply this—this young Englishman saved my life when I was 


to out of the broken water, we must inevitably be washed off and perish. With sinking—ay, after he had fallen overbuard from his own vessel, and had nothing 
a low we therefore contrived to hold op the blade of the sweep, 80 @8 to | between himself and death but the plank he clung to. He saved my life!—You 


the fot of it to the land wind, and in a few minutes we had the inex- | know, since the coast now swarms with enemies, that you will need my help— 
aspesr you know it.’ 


essible delight to find that we bad slid out into smooth water. Cold comfort, 
you will say, to find ourselves drifting out to sea, of @o frail 4 conveyance , but 
the escape from immediate unpending death made one of us, at Jeast, most 
thankful to Heaven for the chance of escape, however slender. ee presented 
to us, although my judgment told me at the same time, that it would prove, in | ¢ 
all haman likelihood, nothing more than a reprieve, and that sone of the longest. | 
When the day broke, the breeze, a8 you may remember, shifted and blew on | 

1 

| 


shore again, where, by the aid of the sweep blade, once more we landed about | 
noon, faint from hunger and thirst, I don't know whieh was most violent, and 
fatigue. The seaman! had saved was a large and exceedingly powerful man, | 


with immense whiskers, and bis strong vut very handsome featores bronzed al- | when we get there.’ 


chest and neck of a Herevles; both he and the other poor creature, who came 
ashore more dead than alive, were dressed in white trowsers, and shirts made of 
some blue cotton stuff, and wore the long Spanish knife, stock through red silk 
sashes. ‘Whatis to bedone now!’ said [| to my new friend ; but he by this 
time had got bis wits aboot him, and pretended that he didnot understand me, 


most black by the sun. His limbs were beautifully moulded, and he had the | 
confining bimself to Spanish in his reply. * Now, that won't do, my good sir,’ | 


“+ Si, si—es cierto, cierto.” 
“*Then this yoong Englishman must neither be injured, nor left amongst the 


savageshere. He must go with us. Ay, you may threaten, but i is the price 


of my services.’ | 
“ Suddenly they all appeared to acquiesce. | 
“* So here, give me another knife.’-—He crossed them—(Hamlet, thought J) 


—* Swear by the blessed Mary, the patroness of your polacre, that it shall not be | 
your fault if he be not safely !anded at Havanna’ 


“* But he will inform on us to the comisionados [commissioners] at Havanna 


“* He will not,’ rejoined he fiercely—* He shall not.’ Then turning to me— 


‘ Young gentleman, bear me out; your life depends on it. Promise you willin | 
no way bring them into trouble if you can help it.’ | 


“T did sv. 
“* There, he promises, and I wi!! be answerable for him that he keeps his | 


word—so swear.’ | 


“ They took the oath, and each one of the white Spaniards, the survivors 
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The detestable pract 
“+ You must join us on any condition,’ grumbled several of the white Spo- ' likewise. of mixing such quantities of that truly poisonous stuff they call rer g 


However strength might 
have recommended wines some years since, certainly quality is pow more ap- 
preciated ; and as the wine-merchants know this, and do not stop the Practice, 
it would seem that such deleterious miature must be profitable to the trader, If 
such be the case, we must continue to drink our fiery wines, since the beahh 
ant Segre of the consumer will weigh but liule against the tradesman’s 
pre t. 

Mr. James Gordon then takes our author and his friend to visit a neighbour. 


| ing estate belonging to Don Jacobo Gordon, who from his bastard name would 


seem tu be a sort of Spanish Scotchman. Among remarks by the road-side, be 
tells us that it is not lawful in Andalusia to enclose any corn-field ; but that im. 
mediately the corn is off the land, they become common property, and “ eve 

one who chuoses may send cattle and sheep upon them,” a truly primitive way 
in the disposition of property; but one in which, we fear, the prejudices of 
English landiords would interpose materially in its introduction on our own 


|soil. The travellers find Don Jacobo'’s workmen just assembled at dinner, 


“which consisted of a kind of cold soup, made from water, with oil, Vinegar, 


| salt, pepper, and salads, scraped down or cut small,”—rather small feeding this - 


but as they are paid well, it is merely an affair of taste and no business of ours. 
Mr. Busby tastes here some of the boiled must used for colouring wine. “Je 
is as thick as treacle, and resembled it in flavour; but with a strong berned 
taste.” He visits many other plantations; but the system is very much alike, 
Then atthe vineyards of Don Pedro Domecq :-— 

“ On entering his cellar, or rather pressing-room, we found the labourers at 
their dinner. Bread seemed here, as elsewhere, the chief article of their diet, 


I said ; *you spoke us good English on these plauks there as I do, and you un- | of the two crews, now reduced to twenty-three, shook hands with me, and | There was also abundance of prickly pears and grapes. We passed to the cellar 
doraneed me well enough when I called to you to lay hold of the blade of the | kissed the crossed blades, and from that moment we were as cordial as pick- | where the new-made wine was stored, and tasted it in its various states. The 


eep, when '— 
er Mi was drowning, you would say, young gentleman,’ interjected he of the | 
sash and stiletto, ‘It is trve I am an Englishman, and youwill find me not wn- 
grateful, although, Heaven knows, the life you have preserred is no boon to ’— 
he checked himself and proceeded—* But it is lucky for you that you have made 
a friend of me, for otherwise, although you have escaped the perils of the sea, 
you could not have eschewed the certain death that would now await you, from 
those you must mingie wito, were it not that I am here to ward it off. 

** And time it was infeed for him to make some demonstration in my behalf, 
for the half-drowned devil, that we had been the means of saving between us, 

by getting the wreck to shore, now began, like a wasp you have picked out of a 
honey-pot, (0 look at me very ominously, and to fumble with his long knife. 
My protector, noticing that I shrunk bebind him, for I was altogether unarmed, 
immediately said something sternly to his companion in Spanish, and the other 
continuing to grumble, he made a sudden snatch at bis knife, and cast it from 
him as far as he could into the sea. 

«+ Now, young gentleman,” said my preserver, ‘I don't care who you are, al- 
though I conceive 1 am not wrong in surmising you tobe a midshipman of that 
infernal felocea that has been the cause of ruining me and my bopes; but, not- 
withstanding, if Tecan help it, you shall come to no harm ; so lend a hand, let us 
have a search for water—there must be some hereabout in the crevices of the 
rocks above high-water mark, brackish though it may be—and I will try to pick 
up some sea-bird'seggs. Antonio!’ shouted he, in d voice of authority, to the 
other man who bad hung astern, ‘venga el fuego.’ | 

«By this time he had several pieces of driftwood it his band, and having se- 
cured the flint and steel which the Spaniard had in agpmail bay, that he carried 
at his waist for lighting bis segar, be put them in hig pocket, and the comely 
person who had taken a fancy to scour bis steel in my brisket, and I, separated 
to jook for water. It was not long before I succeeded, and setting up a shout, 
my two allies were soon beside me The Englishmaa now spread the tinder on 
the rock, where the hot sun instantly dried it. He thenstruck alight, and taking | 
half a dozen wild sea-fowls’ eggs out of the net bag he usvaily wore his hair in, | 
we ronsted them, and found them deucedly fishy, but palatable enough, under | 
the circumstances, and having drank of the water in théerevice, we immediately | 
proceeded, much refteshed, towards the bank of the fiver, where I had so un- | 
ceremoniously parted company the previous night. 

* Leannot tell with what bitterness of heart [ turned as we left the beach, 

and, shading my eyes with my hand from the intolerable glare of the glass-like 
sea, beheld the felucca and frigate communicating in the offing. I felt like a | 
criminal under sentence of death, and the time of execution close at hand 
Bat [ had no alternative. Escape was utterly impracticable; and, making 4 | 
merit of necessity, | endeavoured to assume an air of confidence in my fierce- 
looking guide, although, Heaven knows, | was inwardly shrinking from him 
with instinctive abhorrence. 

* When we arrived at the shore of the river, we found a group of five ne- 
groes, who were apparently watching the motions of the yessels out at sea. 
They and my conductors communed together in bad Spanish fora minute. I 
could not well make out what they said, but it evidently related to some more 
of the schooner's crew having been saved, and presently we did see three mise- 
rable half-drowned-looking creatures shove out from beyond a smal! headland of | 
the river above us, in a canoe, and paddle into the stream, with an iutention, | 
apparently, of crossing to the other side; but the tide was by this time too | 
strong for them, weak as they were, and was setting them fag down on the | 
bar ) 








« My English companion, seeing them in doubt whether to putabout or push | 
across, hailed, ‘This made them lie on their paddies to reconnditre us. They 
seemed instantly to make him out, and, with a shout of recognitign, they pulled 
as rapidly as their exhausted state would let them towards us, "¢ they floated 
in the dead water under the bank, within pistol-shot. Bot t 
seamed to stagger them a bit. ' 

** Quien es, quien cs el muchaco !'—( Who is he—who is thelyoungster ')— 
said one of them. { 

“*One of the crew of the felucca that feli overboard whet the schooner 
went to pieces on the bar.’ i 

“+ But are you sure there are no more of the English vilins on shore, 
captain?’ 

* ¢ Quite certain—not one ;—so approach, will ye, and take uf off.’ But they 
still hung in the wind, until my protector, lusing temper, sung of, with a fero- 
city in his tone and manner that made me start, ‘ You county hounds—you 


sight of me 


beasts—whatde you fear! You see the coast is clear—thatthere is no one | 


near us. One cuchilado (blow with a knife}, and the boy is da@d at my feet.’ 
Suill they seemed irresolute, and, finding it bad policy to threat@ men he could 
not reach, he tried the other tack, and turned to the man besi@ us. ‘Speak, 


Journal of a recent Visit to the principal Vineyards of Spain and France. By | 








pockets. | 
* Shortly after we all lay down to sleep, with the exception of one of our | 
party, who stood sentry until relieved by another.” —[ To be continued. 
—~— 


VINES AND VINEYARDS. 


wine of a fortnight old was still very sweet, although the fermentation was now 
barely sensible. We also tasted the sweet wine of the same age, made from the 
Pedro Ximenes grape, and we conceived it to be barely possible for any thing to 
be more luscious, although we were informed that in a dry season it is much 
richer. He said he had about 200 butts of the swect wine, and wished it were 
all of that quality, it was so useful in mixing with his purchased wine for ex- 


From the London Monthly Magazine. | portation.” 


| 


James Busby, Esq. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

There is no English work on the subject of wines from which any practical 
information can be gathered. Dr. Henderson and Mr. Cyrus Redding are 
among the more modern authors who have offered their speculations to the pub- 
lic on this very interesting topic ; but although their works bave been introduced | 
with cost and care, we question much whether, in point of actual utility, Mr. | 
Busby's little work is not more entitled to our attention than all that bas been | 
said or written on the subject for many years, It is true there are no ingenious 


| 


| theories respecting the vineyards and wines of the ancients, but there is that 


which concerns us more c!osely—a very interesting and minute account of the 
culture of the grapes, and the fabrication of the wines of Spain and France, 
which we have more to do with at present than with the ancient glories of the 
Falernian. Future ages may possibly be indebted to the ingenious speculations 
of their Henderson or Redding as to the “ whereabout” of the vineyard whence 
we of the present day draw our Gordon sherries, or the precise hill of Her- 
mitage may be fruitful of controversy ; but, thank heaven, they are not yet so 
mystified but that a plain straight-forward man like Mr. Busby can give us all 
the information we desire to know, at very little cost and smal! exertion of in- 
tellect. 

Our author is from New South Wales, and is stimulated to this undertaking 
by the very laudable desire to improve the resources of his country. Witha 
climate and soil inferior to none, Mr. Busby thinks with reason that vines may 
be cultivated at New South Wales with such success as to form a feature in 
the commerce of the country ; and with this object he bas travelled through the 
principal wine countries of Spain and France, visited the best cultivated vine- 
yards, obtained cuttings from almost every variety of vine, and embodied the 
vast fund of information he has acquired as to the culture of the vine and the 
manufacture of wine in a small work, which must be invaluable to those more 
particularly interested, and full of agreeable and useful information fur the gene- 
ral reader. 

Mr. Busby, avoiding the prolixity of travellers regarding their period of de- 
parture, and utteriy eschewing al! detail] not immediately bearing upon bis grand 
object, skips over from London to Cadiz in two lines, thus :— 

“Having embarked at London on the 6th of the present month I this day 
landed at Cadiz —Monday, Sept. 26th, 1831.” 

He then enters at once into the object of his travels, and having met witha 
Dr. Wilson, to whom he has a letter of introduction, he proceeds with him to 


| visit Xeres, the celebrated sherry wine country. On the road they tasted the 


vin du pays, called Manzinilla, which is a light, pleasant wine, having mellow- 
ness of flavour. They enter the wine district at the equivocal hour of twi- 
ligt, and the first object that strikes Mr, Busby is aman with a gun,—a most 
opportune hint at the commencement of his career, and one that was doubtless 
not lost upon our author in the course of his scientific rambling. 

* Friday, 30th September.—A violent storm of wind and rain made it impos- 
sible to quit the house yesterday, and though the rain continued to fall at 


| intervals to-day, I managed to visit, in company with Dr. Wilson, the cellars of 


the house of James Gordon and Company. The extent of these cellars is 
quite immense—the extreme length of the largest being 110 Spanish varas, 
about 306 English feet, and the breadth 222 feet ; the roof is supported by rows 
of massive square columns of mason work, and although the whole cellar is not 
of the above length or breadth, the principal division of the building being only 
200 by 150 feet, yet with its various adjuncts, the whole extent of the ceilar is 
equal to the dimensions first stated. Messrs. Gordon aud Company have also 
another very extensive cellar, though not equal to this in dimensions Their 
ordinary stock of wine is said to be 4000 butts: this is kept in casks of various 
sizes, containing from one to four butts. These casks are ranged in regular 
rows ; in some parts of the cellar, to the height of four tiers. ‘They are called 
soleras, aud are always retained in the cellars. They contain wines of various 
qualities and ages—from one to fifty years. The wine merchants of Xeres 
never exhaust their stock of finest and oldest wine. According to the price at 
which the wine expedited to the markét is intended to be sold, it contains a 
larger or smaller proportion of old wine. But it is only in wines of a very high 
price, that even a small portion of their finest wines is mixed. What is 
withdrawn from the oldest and finest casks, is made up from the casks which 
approach them nearest in age and quality, and these are again replenished 





Pedro, and tell them J say true.’ 

“The man, who had as much reason to dread being left alone§n the shore as 
we had, instantly did so, and presently they took us on board, agi with our aid 
the canoe was safely taken across, and subsequently up the riter ; so that, by 
the time the night fell, we were again at the ruins of the house hat was burned 
in the attack, and abreast of the polacre brig, that lay sunk wikre we had left 


*T shall remember until my dying day the fierce looks of the furvivors of the 
polacre's crew, who we found employed in getting up a promyern roof of palm 
branches over a corner of the ruined boilding, while I saw thal it was by no 
means certain that the person who had promised me protection Would be able to 
keep bis word. 

“ As the night fell, a lurge fire was lit in the open space wipre the Fetish 
temple stood, soon after which severai negroes, and three white Spaniards, 
joined us. I soon gathered from their conversation that they bellnged to a large 
slaver that lay farther up, and having heard the firing on the pregous day, they 
had descended as scouts to ascertain the cause ; but seeing the Mlacre sunk in 
the stream, and the conflagration on the opposite bank to where @ey were, they 
ventured across, and until they had been assured by a native ednoe that the 
British foree was entirely out of the river. 

* Information as to their intentions was every thing te me, so }determined to 
coucenl my knowledge of Spanish, slight though it might be, dd as I looked 
round the circle at the desperadoes and savages, on whom the | ge fire cast a 
bright glare, | endeavoured to appear calm and collected, and to adoid fixing my 
eyes on the speaker, whoever he might be, although, God knows, I drank in 
every word I could make out, while my alarm fearfully constrat! many I divi 
not vaderstand, i 

* By this time it was quite dark, and my new associates havisg made a full 
meal on goat's flesh and yams, a large jar of Spanish brandy was produced. and 
each man had a portion served to him by one of the black fellowg who walked 
the circle with asmall drinking cup, hollowed out of a gourd or Galabash, fol- 
lowed by another dingy, more than half-naked devil, carrying a lager vessel of 
the same hind, full of abomuinably bad water. | 

“The Englishman now stood up in the centre. ' 

* ‘Jose Ribas,’ said he, ina steady determined tone, gracefally yet firmly 
poising himself on his right leg, and stretching out his right arm, @hile his left 

hand rested easily on his hip, as he addressed a very hamdsome yoeng Spaniard, 
who sat on the ground nearly opposite to me, ‘ you know, and all here know, 
that to give youachance of weighing the polacre, as wel! as to fevenge your 
injuries, and the luss of your comrades, | attacked the felucca, and in conse- 
quence was lost on the bar."—He paused— Yes, you see the whol of the sur- 
vi ving crew of the Santa Anna before you, in these four men andimyself; and 
you need not be told, that in consequence of the wreck of my s¢hooner, I am 
a ruied man—don't force me to become a desperate one You are now, Jose 
Ribas, commanding officer of the Maria, in consequence of poor Isedoro La- 





























from the next in age and quality tothem. Thus a cask of wine, said to be 
fifty years old, may contain a portion of the vintages of thirty or forty sea- 
sons.” 
So, thie is the way you do it, Messrs. Gordon! The Germans boast of some 

immense tub of Hock being 100 years old much upon the same principle ; the 
|} vathaving been made about that time, and the successive vintages being 
regularly emptied into it, and we suspect with equal regularity drawn off. The 
poor Germans are pot the only liars in the trade when the age of their wine js 
| talked of, 
“ The higher qualities of sherry are made up of wine the bulk of which is 
| from three to five years old, and this is also mixed in various proportions with 
older wines. Thus, from the gradual mixture of wines of various ages, no 
wine can be farther from what may be called a natural wine than sherry. But, 
besides giving the wines, as they are prepared for the market, mellowness and 
tichness, by the additions of older wines, there is a very dry kind of sherry 
called Amontillado or Montillado, which abounds in the peculiar nutty flavour 
that distinguishes sherries, and which is frequently added when that is de- 
ficient. Being very light in colour, it is also used to reduce the colour of sher- 
ties which are too high; and when, on the other hand, colour is required, 
the deficiency is made good by the mixture of boiled wines, or rather of boiled 
| must.” 

| ‘Thos wo have a mess of the different vintages made up into a sort of stock- 
| pot, as the cooks call it ; then prepared for the market by adding mellowness 
| and richness ; and as a crowning care, that nutty flavour is added, in the dis- 
| covery of which we have so often heard connoisseurs smack their lips so 
| triumphantly. Little does the simple consumer faucy that he is chuckling to 
the praise of Messrs. Gordon's doctoring. Thea to suit all customers with 
genuine sherry, we are favoured with the following :— 

“The lowest priced sherries are in general the growth of Port St. Mary's or 
San Lucar, two districts within ten miles of Xeres; or they are brought round 
| from Malaga to Port St. Mary's, and thence transhipped for England under the 
j; name of sherry, perhaps after having been landed and mixed with other wines 
| to give them the qualities in which they are deficient. All these low-priced 
| wines are largely mixed with brandy. being intended for the consumption of a 
class of people who are unable to judge of any quality in wine but its strength 
But brandy is added in very small proportions to the good wines—never in 
greater quantities than four or five per cént. while they remain in the cellar, and 
frequently not at all, unless the wine should become scuddy or mothery; and 
thus the finest wines are frequently entirely free from it; but on their shipment, 
a smal! dose of brandy is considered absolutely necessary even to fine wines, to 
make them bear the voyage, as it is said; but in reality, because strength is one 
| of the first qualities looked for by the consumers.” 

What with the original genius of the grower in putting these Xeres wines 
together, the talent of amplification displayed by the importer by the intro- 
duction of those of Port St. Mary and San Lucar in addition, and the mysterious 











Roguery is in full force go where he will. Here follows a description of the 
press-work :— 

“On returning from the cellar to the pressing-room we found the presses at 
work. There were eight troughs, similar in shape and dimensions to those for- 


| merly descrived, each with its wooden screw in the centre. A large quantity of 


giapes being heaped up in one part of the trough, they commence by strewing 
upon them as much powdered gypsum, or sulphate of lime, asa man can take up 
with both hands. A portion of the grapes are then spread over the bottom of 
the remainder of the trough, upon which the men jump with great violence, 
having wooden shoes, with nails to prevent their slipping. After the greater 
part of the grapes are pretty well broken, they are piled up round the screw, and 

| a flat band, made of a kind of grass, is wound round the pile, commencing at 
the bottum, the broken grapes being heaped and pressed in as the band is wrapped 
higher and higher, till they are all compressed into it. They then commence 
working the screw, and the must flows with great rapidity.” 

Here the author takes leave of his friends at Xeres, and proceeds by the 
steam-boat to Seville, and thence to Malaga. It may here be as well to observe, 
that the whole extent of the Xeres vineyards does not exceed 7,000 acres, con- 

| sequently, the greater quantity of the wines known in England as sherry wines, 
are fraudulent concoctions, made up in the laburatory of the London wine- 
merchant, and impudently foisted upon the public as wine. ‘The whole quantity 
of sherry annually exported from Xeres does not exceed 25,000 butts, and in no 
case do even the exporters themselves send a genuine natural wine! Let sherry 
drinkers hug themselves on that fact ; and, moreover when they rejoice over the 
true nutty flavour, Jet them not be niggardly in the praise of Don Jacobo Gordon, 
Don Pedro Domecq, and other enlightened men, to whom the glory of the 
invention is justly due, 4 

The wine of Malaga is not much in vogue at the present day; the trade of 
the place is principaliy confined to raisins and almonds. The method of pre- 
serving and packing fruit is given; likewise the description of a sugar plantation; 
from which it appears that sugar has been cultivated with success in Spain, for 
upwards of 100 years, and the quality is so good that the produce of the estate 
visited by Mr. Busby, brought that year a higher price by 10 per cent. than im- 
| ported sugar. The produce of the vineyards round Malaga, which is not con- 
verted into raisins, is a sort of inferior sherry, taken a good deal in America 
since the establishment of Temperance Societies. Very little of the old moun- 
tain or Malaga wine is made. 

Before Mr. Busby leaves Malaga, he visits the cellars of a Don Juan Langan, 
a sort of Spanish Irishman, who is in the babit of sending choice wines to Eng- 
lish noblemen and men of wealth: but, here again the old system prevails. 
Speaking of his wines,— 

* Some of them, he says, are twenty years old and upwards. Some of his 
wines of seven or eight years old resembled a good sherry, and he agreed with 
me in thinking that his sweet wine of that age was equal to those three times 
as old. He further agreed with me, that the great age of those wines did by no 
means add proportionably to their quality ; and he evidently understands the art 
of giving the qualities generally attributed tu age, by mixing, and other manage- 
ment. He himself hinted at the success with which he had conducted this 
branch of trade, and he has the reputation of having acquired great wealth.” 

It is quite as well that the “ noblemen and men of wealth,” whose cellars are 
supplied with such oldand choice wines should be made acquainted with the genius 
of Don Juan Langan. 

After many valuable remarks respecting Spanish vineyards, and the wine of 
Catalonia, Mr. Bushy proceeds to Perpignan, where he introduces himself to 
Messrs. Durand, who are great cultivators, through the pleasant medium of the 
notes of Messrs. Herries and Farquhar and Co. ; to whom Messrs. Durand are 
agents. Both the brothers politely accompany him to their vineyards, a few miles 
from Perpignan. 

After a drive of about an hour and a quarter, we arrived at the first of Messrs. 
Durand’s establishments. This is an immense square inclosure, with high walls 
| and buildings. It formerly belonged to the Knights Templars. The church is 
converted to a wine-ceilar, and the houses of the Templars to the residences of 
| Messrs. Durand's peasants. Several other buildings are also erected within the 
| walls, forming altogether a most complete and extensive homestead. After 
taking chocolate we proceeded to the vineyards. Mr. Durand only cultivates 
three varieties of vines, the Grenache, which gives sweetness, the Carignan, 
which gives colour, and the Mataro, which gives quantity. His vines are a 
general planted either on the plain, or ona gently inclined slope ; but when there 
is a slope the exposure is always to the south. The soil is Joose and stony, the 
stones quartz, of various colours and shades.” 

The wine made here is that known by the name of Rousillon. Our traveller 
gives an account of a large farm helonging to Messrs. Durand, who are gt 
culturalists as well as wine growers. ‘The farm consists of 562 acres, which 
can all be laid under water, when irrigation is required. The working oxen are 
exceedingly fine animals, of which a pair is worked with each plough, and managed 
by the ploughman alone. The cows are never milked, but the calves are allowed 
to suck them. ‘There is no such thing known as a dairy farm. Butter is never 
used ; oil being the universal substitute. The prejadice which our English peo- 
ple have against oil as an article of food is perfectly absurd. Oil is 4 pult, 
sweet vegetable production, and is as far superior to butter as a wholesome 
delicate extract from vegetable matter can be to any description of animal fat. 
And yet, people will soak their muffins in the stale produce of Irish dairies, 
firkined and salted, and enjoy with the greatest possible guséo their foul feedings 
while pies and pastry of every kind are made with this filthy grease, 40 
by those who affect a most delicate disgust to olive oil, the use of which wt 
make pastry more beautiful to the eye, and moch less pernicious as 
only shews that habit will reconcile the taste to any thing; bat, it seems 4 
absurd, that the people who indolge in such dainties as salted butter and melte 
swines’ fat, should laugh at the barbarous Russian, whe licks his lips ove 
rusks and train-oil; or the more interesting savage of Esquimavux, who g 
with true unctious delight over his feasts of entrails and blabber. 

Mr. Busby then visits Rivesaltes, famous for its production of the sweet wine 
called Muscat; he then returns to Perpignan, and inspects the depot of _— 
belonging to the French government, bought for the purpose of improving ~« 
breed of France ; likewise a flock of merino sheep and some goats of Case 
mere. 

We must pass over many interesting accounts of the Botanic Gardens, eo 
pelier, the nursery at Tarascon, the cried fruits of Provence, observing °Y 
way that eld 

"The quantity of figs which the inhabitants dried formerly was their pinci 
produce, but now each proprietor only gathers about 40 quintals, (4,000 pounes), 
not more than enough for the consumption of his own family * - 

, Mr. Busby bas 28 

We now proceed to the Hermitage and Burgundy wines. + — 
introduction to Messrs. Richard, wine merchants and bankers, at Tournon, veil 
whom he has all the information he requires. Here he finds the old game = 
carried on :-— 

“The finest Clarets of Bordeaux are mixed with a port 
wine of Hermitage, and four-fifths of the quantity of the latter which 
are thus employed. The wines are racked off the lees in —s aa rthew 
} A very small! piece of su)phured match is burnt in the casks intendec for ts 
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wine, the red wine requires a greater portion. These matches are parchased 
from persons who make a business in preparing them. They are slips of pape-, 
about one inch and a balf broad, and when coated on both sides with suiphor, 
are aboutthe thickness of a sixpence. A piece of one inch and a half square is 
sufficient for a cask of white wine containmg 50 gallons.” 

Then follows a description of the celebrated Hermitage vineyards :-— 

“ The hill of Hermitage is so called from an ancient hermitage, the ruins of 
which are still in existence near itstop. It was inhabited by hermits till within 
the last 100 years. The bill, though of considerable height, is not of great 
extent; the whole front which looks to the south may contain 300 acres, but of 
this, though the whole is under vines, the lower part is too rich to yield those 
of the best quality, and a part near the top is too cold to bring its produce to ma- 
tority. Even of the middle region the whole extent does not produce the finest 
wines. M. Machon, the gentleman whose property we were traversing, pointed 
out to me the direction in which a belt of calcareous soil crossed the ordinary 
granitic soil of the mountain, and he said it requires the grapes of these different 
soils to be mixed, in order to produce the finest quality of Hermitage. I took 


home a portion of the soil which he pointed out as calcareous, and the degree | 


of effervescence which took place ov my pouring vinegar upon it, indicated the 
presence of a considerable portion of lime. It is probably to this pecultarity 


that the wine of Hermitage owes its superiority, for to all appearance many of | 


the neighbouring hills on Leth sides of the Rhone present situations equally 
favourable, although the wine produced even upon the best of them never rises 
to above half the value of the former, and ia general not to the fourth of their 
value. A good dea! :uay aiso be attributable to the selection of plants. The 
best red wines of Hermitage are made exclusively from one variety, and the 
white wines from two varieties; but in the district generally a much greater 
number of varieties are cultivated. ‘The Red Grape is named the Ciras. The 
white varieties are the Roussete Marsan. 
spirituous wine, which easily affects the head—the plant produces indifferently 
—the latter yields a sweeter wine—they are mixed together, tu produce the best 
white Hermitage.” 

Before taking leave of his host, M. Richard, our author acknowledges the 


attention he had every where received from the French proprietors, which was | 


the mure gratifying, he having been led to expect considerable jealousy. M 


Richard expressed a hope that if he published an account of his journey, honour- | 


able mention would be made of this fact. After quitting the vineyards of Her- 
mitage, the author proceeds to those of Bargundy, and visits Chambertin and 
Clos Vougeot. 

** After quitting the vineyards of Chambertin, I rejoined the cabriolet, and 
after recovering the main road, proceeded to Clos Vougeot. This vinevard 
formerly belonged to a convent, and the buildings are therefore rather extensive 
What was the old vineyard is enclosed by a high stone wall, but M, Ouvrard, 
the present proprietor, has also acquired a considerable portion of the land without 
the wall, and the present extent of the Clos Vougeot is therefore 48 hectares, 
112 1-2 English acres. 

“T mentioned to the steward of M. Ouvrard my disappointment regarding my 
letters of introduction, and my having resolved in consequence to trust to the 
good nature of the preprietor of Clos Vougeot for a friendly reception. He re- 
plied, very heartily, that I had done well. He conducted me over the cellars 
where the wines are made, and subsequently over those where they are kept, 
explaining the process pursued in making the wine, and answering all my ques- 
tions with great exactness.” 

Then follows an account of the method of fermentation ; after which he 
says— 

‘They commence selling it when three and four years old; but the wine of 
very favourable seasons is retained by the proprietor till it is ten or a dozen 
years old, when it is bottled, and sold at the rate of six francsa bottle. The 
price of the wine of ordinary vintages, from three to four old, is from 500 to 
600 francs the hogshead, but seasons occasionally occur when the wine is not 
better than the Vin Ordinaire of the country. The wine of 1824 was given to 
the labourers as their ordinary drink, that of 1825 is now ripening in the large 
vats, and will be worth, in three or four years more, six francs a botile. The 
wine has been found by experience to be of better quality, and to preserve its 
perfume better, in these Jarge vats than in casks.” 

The lJast-mentioned are the wines of Champagne, the method of preparing 
which is curious. Messrs. Herries’ notes, are again a passport to the wine- 
cellar :— 

« The very eminent wine house of Messrs. Ruinart and Son, of Rheims, are 
agents for Herries, Farquhar, and Co.’s notes. Having called upon them to 
cash one of these, M. Ruinart, junior, conducted me over their wine cellars, 
which are very extensive and all subterranean, consisting of three under-ground 
stores, one beneath another, all mined out of the limestone ra°k. The wine 
which has received the last attentious which it requires, and is ready for expe- 
diting to the consumer, is packed in large square masses, bottle above bottle, 
and side by side, with no other precaution to keep them steady than a lath pass- 
ing along between the necks of one layer and the butts of the nest dayer above. 
They generally send the wine to the consumer at the age of three aud four 
years, but after the first winter it is all put in bottle. The stock therefure, ap- 
pears immense, and indeed it is very large, for not only are different qualities re- 
quired, but also different descriptions to suit the varying tastes of their customers 
in England, America, and Russia, to which countries Messrs. Ruinart make 
their chief exports. A gentleman with whom I travelled, told me that he conld 
buy very good sound Champagne at Chalons for two francs a bottle, and was 
then going to purchase 100 bettles at that price, but respectable wine merchants 
never send any to England under three francs a bottle. What is sent to Eng- 
land is more spirituous, and froths more strongly than what is sold for domestic 
consumption. The greatest and most minute attentions are necessary in pre- 
paring Champagne. The casks in which it ferments, after running from the 
press, are previously sulphured to prevent the fermentation from proceeding to 
too great a iength. It is twice clarified during the winter, and in the month of 
March, before the return of spring has renewed the fermentation, it is bottled 
off. When in this state the bottles are placed in frames, diagonally, with their 
heads downwards The lees are thus collected in the neck of the bottle, but 
they do not consider it necessary to uucork the bottles as soon as the wine is 
perfectly clear, nor is it considered that there is any danger of the wine spoil- 
ing if the return of warm weather should cause a re-commencement of the 
fermentation, and re-mix the lees through the wine On the contrary, they 
sometimes allow the lees to remain to ripen, as they term it, longer than usual 
The wine in general, remains in this state till the following winter, each bottle 
is then placed in a frame, and carefully uncorked. The contents of the neck 
of the bottle are emptied. It is filled up from anuther bottle of the same wine, 
and being re-corked, only now requires age to give it all the perfection it is 
capable of. It of course often happens, that the wine has either undergone 
less than the usual fermentation, or being stronger than usual requires a greater 


fermentation before being put into bottles; and it consequently happens that the | 


fermentation in the bottles is greater than they can bear, and that a large pro- 
portion of them burst during the first summer. 
are all covered with grooves, sloping to a gutter, by which the wine which 
has burst the bottles is conveyed to acistern in the flour, and, as there is 
the most perfect cleanliness observed, a part of the wine is thus sometimes 
saved.” 

With this extract we must close our notice of Mr. Busby's work, giving him 
all the merit due for a very clear, straightforward account of the origin of a 
very considerable article of our cousummption. What the Scotch-Spaniard, Don 
Jacovo Gordon, or the Spanish-Irishman, Don Juan Langan, and the numerous 
friends Mr. Bushy picked up on his route, will say to his revealing the secrets 
of the prison-house, it is not for us to conjecture, We can only, in common 
with the rest of our sherry-suffering brethren, return bim our grateful thanks 
for the information, and sincerely hope that none who read his book will use 
their newly-acquired knowledge rashly. 


—-—_ 
THE KING'S SPEECH, AS REALLY SPOKEN! 
From Bell's Lafe in London. 

The following copy of the Speech intended to have been delivered by his Ma- 
jesty at the close of the late Session of Parliament was prigged from bis clye, 
in the Robing-room, by a noted Conservative, which will account for its not 
having been read in liew of that with which we last week mystified our 
readers :— 

“My Noss axp Commoners—The important occurrences which have, in the 
present and the two preceding years, occupied your attention, arising out of the 
death of Sandy M'Kay, Simon Byrne, and Anthony Noon, have imposed on you 
the necessity of extraordinary exertions; and I am damned glad to let you 
go about your own business, for you were doing very little for me. I should 
have had great pleasure in giving you a ‘ tock-out’ before you started; but my 
old woman is having a ‘ flare-up’ on the Contisent, and has taken the keys of the 
wine-cellar with her—so it must be ‘no go.’ When we meet again, however, 
I hope I shall be able to do the thing that's decent. 

“ [ continue to receive from all Foreign Powers assurances of their desire to 
finger our cash; and Iam glad to tell you, since we last met, that there have 
been some goodish mulls between Calais and Dover; but not such as you and J 
have often witnessed at Moulsey. 

« The negotiation for a match between Jem Ward and the Deaf-un have not 
been brought to a conclusion, in consequence of the Deaf-an being short of blunt ; 
and I'm blessed if J think Jem Ward is over ‘ well-breeched.’ 

On the other band, I have derived the most sincere and lively satisfaction 
from the matches which. | see. have been made between Benbow and Stocks, 
and Tom Smiih and Jack Adams. The articles have been Jaid before yon ; and 


it gives me pleasure to state, that Bell's Life in London—a Paper which | parti- 
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cularly recommend you al! to read—bas contribated materially to produce these 
happy results. 

“ Events have occarred at Winchester calculated to disappoint, for a time, 
the hopes of the Fancy in this country—I allude to the tral of Owen Swift, 
who has been in my Opinion, very harshly sent to gued for six months; as well 
as the measures taken against the son of my old frend Dotch Sam, Dick Curtis, 
and others; but as I hope a guod understanding prevails between my Ministers 
and the Big Wigs, this will be made ‘all right.’ 

*“ [ have not failed to observe with dissatisfaction the impertinent interference 
of the great Agitator, Dan, with our English sports Let him look at home, 
and when cold-blooded murders are out of fashion in Treland, then let him come 
here, and take a leaf out of the * fair-play rules of the Ring.’ Upon the conduct 
of Wilks, of pan-tile celebrity, [ would offer an observation, but I think | leave 
him and his anti-voxing bill in good hands. If he were here, | should ask after 

his son and brother ; but as he does not* show a-head,’ I shall leave him to bis 
| own reflections. I congratulate you on the appointment of Comunissioners for 
the relief of the poor millers; they are, some of them, and especially my old 
naval pal, Jack Scroggins, ‘ without a shot in the locker ;’ but I entertain a 
confident expectation that, by a prudent and judicious application of the pester | 
| entrusted to their charge, they will by degrees remedy the evils which at present 
prevail, and, whilst they elevate the character, will increase the comforts aud 
| Improve the condition of my boxing subjects. 
“The amendment of the law of the King is one of your first and most | 
important duties, and I rejoice to perceive that it has occupied so much of 
| your attention. The establishment of a Fives Court for the encouragement of 
| Young practitioners in the metropolis and its neighbourhood, will, I trast, im- 
| prove the adininistration of the fist within the populous sphere of its jurisdic- 
tion, and afford a useful example to every uther part of the kingdom. 

* To the important subject of Jews* impudence in the back-slums of Covent- 
| garden and elsewhere, your attention will naturally be directed early in the next 

Session. You may always rest assured of my disposition to co-operate in such 
useful reformations, and | would have you look sharp after Aby Belasco aud 
| his rib. 

“ Gemmen or THE House or Commonens—I thank you for the readiness with 
which you granted the supplies. The estimates which were laid before you | 
were somewhat lower than those of former years, although they included several | 
| extraordinary charges which will not aguin occur I allude particularly to the 
| defence of Spring and others at Hertford, and the defence of Owen Swift, at 
| Winchester; and, by the bye, 1 must mention that there is a balance on this 
| score yet unpaid. The continual increase of lushing, notwithstanding the 
| labours of the Drunken Committee, affords the surest proof, that the resources 


| of the country are unimpaired, and justifies the expectation, that a perseverance | 


in judicious and well-considered measures will still further promote the industry 
and augment the good kumour of my people 


' 


in returning to your several counties, you will find midling, in ‘a fair way,’ on 
| the increase, and active industry among all classes of our light-fingered friends 
I humbly hope that Providence wil! vouchsafe a continuance and increase of 
these blessings, and in any circumstance which may arise | shall rely with confi- 
dence on your zeal and fidelity, and I rest satisfied that you will inculcate and 
| encourage that obedience to the laws of the ring, and that observance of the 
| duties of hospitality and good-fellowship, which are the only secure foundations 
of the honour and happiness of Great Britain.” 
Parliament was then prorogued tothe 21st of October, on which day the Nobs 
we Commorers are again to assemble in solemn conclave, within thirty miles of 
zondon. 


—p_— 
THE ABAITE DIAMOND. 

The largest diamond in the world is the Abaité, so called from the river of 
that name in which it was discovered, in the Brazils, about 70 years ago. This 
gem weighs 1680 carats, and has been estimated by competent judges to be 
worth 200 millions sterling. So romantic is the history of its discovery, that 


of an interesting tale. Three Minevros (inhabitants of the province of Minas), 
convicted of smuggling gold, were doomed, by a sentence of the Viceroy, to 
perpetual banishment in the wildest and most uninhabited part of the province 
of Minas Geraes, which at that time was stili upreclaimed from the Indians, or 
the wild denizens of the forest. For upwards of five years these men dragged 
on a miserable existence, supported by the hupe of discovering some rich gold 
formation that would purchase a remission of their sentence. In the sixth 
year, one of those excessive droughts which so frequently devastate the interior 
provinces of Brazil, left dry the bed of the river Abaité. The three exiles ac 

| cordingly descended into it in order to search among the Cascalhao (alluvial 
| soil) for gold. After a very short search, they discovered the diamond in ques- 
tion. At first from its extraordinary size, they conceived it to be only a crystal, 
| but one of the party, who possessed some knowledge of mineralogy, was con- 
| vinced from its geumetric form and peculiar brilliancy, that it was a diamond of 
prodigious value. Overjoyed at their good fortune, they resolved to proceed at 
| all hazards to the nearest presidency. ‘They did so, and on their arrival, exhi- 
bited their gem to the Commandante and the Vegario, the latter of whom im- 


| by the Directors of the College of Diamonds, it was pronounced to be a bril- 
| liant of the finest water. A frigate was immediately despatched to Lisbon with 
the glittering prize; the Vegario received a valuable church preferment, and 
the exiles a full pardon. This diamond has never been cut: the Court of Por- 
tugal from its immense value, being unwilling to trust it for that purpose into 
the hands of a lapidary ; but his late Majesty, Jobu the Sixth, had a hole drilled 
through it, in order to enable him to wear it suspended round his royal neck on 
gula days. What has become of this inestimable gem, we know not. When 
the Coart of Portugal emigrated to Brazil, it returned with them to its native 
| country ; and on the return of Don John to his European dominions, it again 


| eee, on the termination of the late contest in Portugal, or whether it 
has been pledged by him in order to raise the sinews of war, has not yet 
| transpired. 


No monarch had so splendid a collectiou of diamonds as the late King of 


| Portugal. It was quite a hobby-horse with this good natured though imbecile 
monatch. On the topuf the imperial Crown of Brazil, used at the Coronation 
of Don Pedro, there was a diamond the size of a pigeons egg, of the finest 
lustre; the sceptre was likewise surmounted by one almost its equal in size ; 
while the hilt of the sword was totally covered with these brilliant gems. On 
the evening of the day of his coronation, the Emperor and his Imperial Consort 
graced the Opera house with their presence. On this occasion, Don Pedro, 
| over his splendid uniform stiff with gold embroidery and emblazoned with stars 
| and orders, wore a large pair of diamond epaulettes, which by their extraordi- 
| nary lustre, fairly dazzled the eyes of the spectators. X. 

—-— 


Sumutary. 


| Presence of Mind —There was a party of gentlemen and ladies who went to 


was accosted by a person whom he supposed to be one of the keepers, and who 
said to him in a whisper, “ Your friends are only going through the common parts 
of the establishment, but if you will come with me, I will show you the apart- 
ments which are not generally opened to strangers.” The man went off and 
beckoned to the gentleman, who stepped away from his companions, to follow 
his new guide, who led him through sundry passages to the top of the building, 
and then out upon the leads. No sooner were they there than the man said to 
the gentleman, * Now, sir, jump into the street!” You may suppose what 
were his feelings when he found himself in the presence of a madman, and knew 
| that the madman’s next step would probably be to throw him off the building, 
| Bot bis presence of mind suggested a means of escape, and he paid to the mad- 
man, “Jomp down! Anybody can jump down; but if you'll let me, I'il go 
down and jump up, which will be much more of a feat’ The madman burst 
into a laugh, “Fla! ha! indeed it will; march duwn audtry.” So the gentle- 
man was allowed to go; and, naturally, the first thing he did was to inform the 


carefo! in future that such a dangerous lunatic should not be allowed to put peo- 
ple’s lives in jeopardy.—Dr. Bowring’s Minor Morals. 

Pope Julios the Third ordered all the attacks upon him and his government to 
be laid before him. “If true,” he said, “ they will serve for counsel; if false, 
for diversion.” 

The Language of Colours.—The Moral Dress of Man according to Colours. 
First, the cap ought to be scarlet, which signifies prudence; the hat Persian 
colour, which indicates science, as 4 sign that science comes from God in heaven, 
which heaven is Persian colour. and thus science will be near prudence. The 
doublet shuald be black, that indicates the magnanimity of courage, which ought 
always to enclose the heart and body of a man: the gloves yellow, denote 
liberality; the belt violet, signifies love and courtesy ; the cloak muat be of a 
dark tawny colour, showing grief and saduess, with which we are always clothed. 
First, whether lady or 
damsel, she ought to have black shoes, to indicate simplicity: which teaches 
ladies they ought to walk untainted by pride: the lady, of whatever sphere of 
ife, ought to wear black and white garters, which denote her firm intention to 
persevere in virtue, as white and black never change natarally. After these 
be white, to dencte the honesty and chastity that 

ought to be in a woman ; and the apron shou d be crimson, as the symbol of good 


things the petticoat oucht to 








‘‘My Noss anp Commoners—It gives me great satisfaction to believe that, 


if only slightly embellished by the aid of fiction, it would form the groundwork | 


mediately set out for Villa Rica, the capital of the province, where on inspection | 


crossed the Atlantic ; but whether it was among the Crown jewels given up by | 


visit Bedlam, and, as they were going trough the wards, one of the gentle:men | 


keepers of the narrow escape he had had, and to urge them to be a little more | 





thoughts directed towards God. Lastly, the robe for a titled lady stwuld be 
gold cloth, which represents a good deportment, for as gold pleases ibe sight of 
most people, 80 the good depurtiment of a lady is the cause of her pleasing 
Here we have garments pourtraying a perfect moral, but will our age tind them 
grilent enough, Will they not inspire our belles with alarm! in a word will 
Fashion ever dare to present them with dresses that will surround them wb 
such severe virtues’ ‘TlLis is what we venture to affirm; we always boast of 
the good qualities of our fathers, yet we never try to imitate them — The Language 
of Flowers. 

S-ugle Blessednes:--Mr. John Hewitt, a rich elderly bachelor, residing in 
Wisbeach, resolved last week on abandoning bis state of “ single blessednoss,” 
by uniting himself to a young female. The day of marriage was fixed; both 
parties set out, accompanied by their friends, to the parish church, but wheo on 
the way the bridegroom's heart relented, and he offered bis Dulcinea a sovereign 
to release him from bis promise. She however, refased ; but the bachelor's horror 
of matrimony only increased at the refusal. By this time a large concourse of 
persons, aware of the circumstances, had assembled, and literally forced the 
bridegroom into church. To the vicar's astonishment, however, be refused to 
allow bum to seal bis bliss by performing the mariage ceremony, Of course, as 
Sir John Falstaff says, compulsion was of no avail here, and the love-sick nymph 
(of whose modesty the old bachelor expressed some doubts) was obliged to return 
home without any Change of name. The indignation uf the assembled multitude 
was so great at the conduct of the old gentleman that the police were obliged to 
afford him protection 

At the battle Of Vimiera, the Zist were opposed vo the French 70th; after 
the actwn a suldier of the first mentioned corps, looking at the buttons of some 
men of the other that jay dead near him, uttered the bon mot, L well knew that 
we were one too any for them.” 

July, a Revolutionary Month —On the Oth of this month, in the year 1386, 
the despotism @xerciscd over Switzerland by the house of Austria, was annt 
hilated on the Bele of Sampach. On the 26th of July, 1591, the confederation 


| of the Low Capntries promulgated an edict, by which they renounced thei alle 


giunce to Philip Il. On the 12th of July, 1689, James IL. lost the battle of 
Boyne, which for ever excluded both himself and his posterity from the throue of 
Great Britain, On the 4th of July, 1776, the Congress of the United States 
declared their Country independent of the English crown, On the 14th of July, 
1789, the flag of liberty waved over the French Bastile. And on the 26th of 
July, 1830, Charles X. of France signed the death warrant of bis dynasty 
THR READY AND NERDFUL. 
Young Castlereagh, who we all know is not heedful, 
Told the Marquess one day that’ the ready was needful.” 
* That may be,” said his father, * but pray now be steady ; 
On my word, I assure you, the meedful's vot ready.” 
| ‘Ten measures of garrulity,” says the Talmud, “ went down vpon earth, and 
| the women took nine,” 
Considerate Notie.—There is sign-board on the turnpike house at the en- 
| trance tothe Frome Road, at Warminster, with the following inscription — 
* Poor Travellers will please take notice, that Prome i not on the direct road 
to Bath. Persons applying for assistance wil! not be relieved, bat committed to 
| prison." 

Some short time ago, a prosecutor, bountifally furnished with whirkers, spplied 
to the Court over wrich Mr. Justice P. presided, for bis expences. “1 won't 
| grant your expences,” replied the Judge; “bam astonished you should ask for 
| your expences—a wan with such whiskers! Never saw such whiskers 

in my life—Sir, vour whiskers are disgraceful—they're indecent —the Court 
won't grant expencerto a maa who wears such whiskers—shamelul—scandal- 
| ous !"—Bath Guardan. 


| 








At certain periods, Cooke, the actor, was as mad as any immate of Bedlam or 
St. Luke's. In one of his quarrels, a common soldier declined fighting with 
him, because be ((.) was rich, and the persons present would, he affirmed, 
| favour him. ‘ Loot ye here, Sir,” said Cooke, * alll possess in the world te 
here, £350," and te thrust the notes into the fire, and held the power upon 
them until they wee consumed. “Now, lL ama beggar, Sir; will you fight me 
now ''—-New Monily Magazine, 


Reciprocity.—Tie following is a literal copy of a billet sent by the clerk of a 
parish in Warwiclshire, toa neighbouring friend uf the same calling -—" Dere 
John, Woll you bery my wife and ill bury yourn ony uther day when you want 

| me i shal! be very bappy ony time i ham yours to be obliget William Turner.” 

There is iron esough in the blood of forty-two mento make a plooghshare 
weighing about twenty-four pounds, 

The antiqGe canoe dug out of the earth at North Stoke, near Arundel, on one 
| of the estates of the Earl of Egremont, has since been presented by the Noble 
| Ear! to bis Majesty, and is to be deposited in the British Museom ‘This cu- 
| rious piece of antiqnity is supposed to have been buried in the bowels of the 
| earth forat least eighteen centuries. The canoe is 46 feet long, and four feet 
| eight inches in breadth, and appears to have been constructed from one solid 
| tree. 

Willi Crawshay, Esq, the wealthy tron master, who died a few days ago, 
| has left.ehind him almost measurelese wealth, His large iron works in Gia- 
| morgan ind Brecknock are given to his second son. His funded property and 
| other pesouals of great value, it is said, he has divided hetween bis eldest and 

youngesisons, with the exception uf £60,000 pounds in cash, and the house and 
grounds it Newington, where he died, worth about £20,000 more, bequeathed 
to his ony unmarried daughter. 


| From he tables of the commerce of Russia with Asia in 1833, it appears 
that the alue of the goods exported was nearly eighteen millions of rubles, and 
that of ve goods imported from Asia above twenty-three millions. The prin- 
) cipal expr's were corn, iron, copper, leather, manufactures of cotton work and 
| silks, ane furs, &e.; the imports were tea, prints, raw and spun cotton, furs 
manufacures, &c. 

The Fench Arkwright.—The French journals, each of them, dedicate ap 
article to Jacquard, the French Arkwright, just dead. He was the inventor of 
the machue for weaving figured silks, which came 80 @ propos Ww support the 
sinking idustry of Lyons. For the last century Lyons produced bet plain silks, 
a kind inwbich Switzerland and Eagland can successfully compete with, and 
underse!! the French. But Jacquard’s invention enabled Lyous to preserve the 
superioriy in figured silks. “If Lyons,” says a journal, * has 32,000 loowes, 
and if exh loom does a third more than it did forty years ago—if Lyons pre- 
serves itesuperiority, and extends its trade, despite of Zaneh and its new fabrics 
—deapirof Crevelt—of Eberfeld—of Austria's doubling ute silk-manufactures 
—despitof Saxony and Russia, and of the 40,000 \ooms of England, it owes 
all this Jacquard.” Jacquard is just dead, a poor man, at the advanced age 
of 82 yers. 
| A genleman who employs 4 great many hands in a manufactory in the west 
of Englad in order to encourage his work people in a due attendance at church 
on a faetday, told them that if they went to ehureh they would receive their 
| wages fc thet day in the same manner as if they had been at work. Upon 
which a eoutation was appointed to acquaint their empluyer that if he would 
pay thew lor over hours, they would attend likewise at the methodist chapel in 
the even 

The of ship the Discovery, in which the lamented Captain Cook sailed round 
the worl, was some time since removed from Wovlwich, and is now moored off 
Deptfordas 4 receiving ship for convicts. Well may it be applied to this old 
and strogly-built ship, * To what base uses may we not return. The Disco- 
very preen's a striking contrast to the ships now built, when naval architecture 
has undegone so great an improvement. 


| Ip ig wil that his Majesty's government intend bringing in a bill, early in the 
ensuing @ason, to place the steam-vestels on the Thames under wholesome 
police r@niations, to prevent them from being overcrowded, to limit their opeed 
hetweerGreenwich and London, and to appoint qualified p as insp . 
in order to prevent any steam-vessel from proceeding to sea with defective 
machiney 

The ollowing notice was posted on Thursday at the Bank of England -— 

The jovernor and Company of the Bank of England give notice that on and 
after tix Zlst inst. they will be ready to receive for loans upon 
| deposit of Bille of Exchange, Exchogoer Bills, or East India Bonds, of other 
| approvd securities; such loans to be repaid on or before the 15th October 
next, wih intezest of 3 1-2 per cent. per annum, and to be for not less than 


| £2,00Ceach 

| Baniof England, Aag. 21. 

A Novel Spree —A few evenings since a young lady, on @ visit to Camden 
New-'lown, proposed at a convivial party, and actually dressed herse.{ as a 

| bezgar girl, and strolled the middle of several streets, singing sweetly. She 

was atended unobserved, for protection. Several donations were made her. 

litical economists,” says an anonymous bet 

amusig modern writer, “our Malthasites, Benthamites, Utilitariaus, or Futili- 

tarians they are to the Goverment of this country such neellors ae the Ma- 

were to Pharaoh ; whoever listens to them bas bie heart hardened. But 














| «4; for the whole race of 


| gician 


| they ae no conjurora.” 

| Asm example of economy and derpatch of steam conveyance we find that it 
is actuslly possible to leave London oo Thursday in @ Gecle Yorkshire steam- 

Thames, coast the shores of six counties, land at our 

ly long to vist every object of interest 


boat, mrs through the 
| largest northern outport, sojourn suffic.en 
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in, and retarn on Sunday to dinner in Lor 
Sail of 600 miies, and a Jeit to Hull —Evening paper. , 
In almost every country of easters Europe—in Poland, Russia, : pf 
Prossia, Silesia, Bohemia, Moravia, and even Aostria, an a 7 
prevailed at the commencement of spring Not a drop of rain fell during the 


month of May. 


y ” The fatal change was sudden and decisive ; and six days before 
io Piseng oy assuredly, that his hour was come. His few ou ray 
had been long settled, and after many tender adieus, he expressed a wish = © 
might be us lntle interrupted as possible. His sufferings were severe - oe 
stant till within thirty-six hours of bis end; but they had no power Wo & a 
deep tranquillity of bis mind, or the wonted sweetness of his address. Jo 
prayer from the beginning was, that God would not withdraw his spirit Le 
that by the way in which he would bear the last stroggle he might be ab ’ to 
evince the sincerity of his faith in Christ. If ever man did so, Coleridge did. 
Mr. Coleridge wrote, aboat a month or two ago, his own bumble and affectionate 
epitaph “ Stop, Christian passer-by! Stop, child of God, 

And read, with gentle breast. Beneath this sod 

A poet lies, or that which once seemed he— 

O, lift a thought in prayer for 8. T. C— 

That he who many a year with toil of breath 

Found death in life, may bere find life in death ! 

Mercy for praise—to be forgiven for fame 4 

He asked, and hoped through Christ.—Do thou the same ; 
Mr. Coleridge breathed his last at half-past six o'cloek in the morning of Friday, 
the 25uh day of July last, under the roof of bis dear and kind friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gilman, of Highgate, and was interred on the 2d of August, in the vault of 
Highgate Church —Quarterly Renew. 


. 
VIEW OF THE NATURAL RESOURCES,SU PERFICIES, 
POPULATION, ETC., OF THR NATIONS OF EUROPE, WITH THEIR COLONIES ; AND OF 
THE UNITED AND OTHER STATES OF AMERICA. 


NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

The geographical position of a country has always been admitted as of the 

first importance, in regard to its prosperity and power. we. 

A nation highly favoured, in its situation on the earth's surface ; that is, in 
its facility of communication by Sea, Rivers, aud Passes, with other countries ; 
and with natural defences such as Seas, Rivers, and Mountains; and having 
also an average soil and climate, is, natcrally, prepared to become more power- 
ful than a country of greater extent, but proportionably less favourable position. 

France, for instance, occupies no more than, 215,000 square miles of the 
earth's surface. Russia, exclusive of her possessions in America, occupies 
7,264,363 square miles, or the superticies of 34 kingdoms equally large as 
France. 

Great Britain and Ireland occupy little more than half the surface of France, 
and little more than one third the surface of land adapted for agricultural pur- 
poses that the latter does. France has also a more highly favoured climate, and 
a soil generally susceptible of profitable cultivation, at less expence The 
United Kingdom, bas a much greater extent of sea coast, and more numerous, 
and better harbours than France. The harbours of Portsmouth, Plymouth, and 
Cork ;—those of the west of Ireland, and Scotland, with the Orkneys, Cromarty 
and Leith roads, give decided advantages, in all maritime affairs, to the British 
over the other nations of Europe. 

France, again, in military position, is as eminently superior. 

France has abundant mines of coal and of iron. The quality of the former is 
often excellent,—the latter generally good ; but not found interstratified; and 
both are inconveniently situated for the purposes of transport, and generai, cheap, 
use. France has mineral salt in abundance, but not so well situated for com- 
mercial purposes as that of England. 

England has abundant mines of coal and iron, in/erstratified and happily 
situated for all purposes of manufactures, commerce and navigation ; also 
copper, lead and salt in abundance.—All in the most convenient positions for 
cheap, use and transport 

The real source of the wealth of England is in her minerals. Wanting 
these, she never would, notwithstanding her favourable natural position, have 
attained to her mafinificent ascendency, maintained by ber igdustry and wealth, 
among the nations of Europe. 

In their home dominions, England and France may be considered, in respect 
to the elements of natural power, nearly equal. ‘The greater extent of territory ; 
the superiority of the climate and the larger portion of cultivable soil of the 
former, being counter-balanced by the minerals; the more numerous, or more 


dun, all for 108 ; comprising @ sea Poolew ; Letterew, Loehelsh; Loch-en-Dall, in Arran Oban, Fort- William, 
Dornoch, Tain. Frazerboro, Arbroath, Kirkaldy, and Brunt Island. 


the death of being of little consequence, as commercial ports. London, including Sheerness, 
Mr. Coleridge's Death —It is with deep regret that we announce Chatham with the River, up to Deptford ; Portsmouth, Cowes, Plymouth, Fal 


In Ireland. Kingston, Howth, Armagh, Youghali, Carrickfergos, Westport, 
Newport, Swilly, Conamara, Aber, Kiieen, Ventry, Castiemain, Dingle, Valentia, 
Bantry, Baltimore, Skibereen, Cape Clear and Cuxzhaven. 

these ports, besides several capacious harbours not enumerated, from 


mouth, Mounts Bay, in the British Channel; Milford, Liverpool ; all the ports 

on the Clyde. Tobermoray; Stornoway, avd several harbours and lochs in 

Lewis Island, the west of Scotland, and in the Orkneys ; Cromarty, Leith Roads, 

the River Homber; Cork, Valentia, Bantry Bay, and the River Shannon, will 

admit the largest ships of war. 

The harbours of Holl, Newcastle, Whitby, Lyon, Harwich, Ilfracombe, 

Bristol, Beaumaris, Whitebaven, Dundee, Leith, and several ports on the west 

of Scotland: Dublin, Waterford, Kinsale, and several harbours on the west of 

Ireland, will admit large merchant ships —The other ports, admit sloops and 

brigs from 150 to 250 tons, London, Liverpool, Bristol, Whitehaven, Hull, and 

Dundee, have capacious wet and dry-docks. 

Portsmouth, Plymouth, Pembroke, Deptford, and Chatham, have Royal dock- 
ards. 

, Ramsgate, Sandwich, Dover, Hastings, Bristol, and some others in the Bris- 

tol Channel; Chester, Ulverston, Lancaster, Preston, Whitehaven, Working- 

ton, Maryport, Ravenglass anda few others, are dry-harbours ; that is the tide 

leaves them without water at a low ebb. 

The Downs, or Deal, and Spithead, are merely road-steads with good holding 

ground, where ships of war usually anchor. 

—»— 


ON THE DANGEROUS EXCESS OF THE NEW WHIG 
PRINCIPLE OF CENTRALISATION. 
From Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

We believe that our paper may safely assert for itself, and claim for one of 
its own peculiar merits, that it has never fallen into any of the nonsensical fan- 
cies of the age, and has never adopted, either from folly or from worse motives, 
any of that extravagant outcry against fantastical abuses, under the cover of 
which so many of our journalists assail the reputation of public men, and even 
render it difficult for any minister to carry on the government of the country. 
But we feel it our duty still to extend a watchful eye over the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of the present times; and whilst we are on our guard not to be de 
ceived by false alarms, nor to take up ill-founded apprehensions, we deem it pru- 
dent to attend to the manifest character of all new measures, and particularly 
where they are alleged to be founded upon new principles. We have lived too 
long in public life not to feel alarm at principles alleged to be entirely new. Our 
own experience convinces us that in ninety cases out of a hundred a principle 
entirely new is a principle entirely false. It is only a new path because it has 
been tried, abandoned, and forgotten, in times now long out of mind. We have 
been recently in one of our counties, in which the tops of the chalk-hills are 
marked with the passage of the ploughshare made some centuries back,—upon 
which evidence, during the late war, and the high price of corn, some of our 
theoretical agriculturalists were induced again to break up the ground, and to 
promise themselves that the earth which had been formerly so fertile must still 
be able to bear corn. It is needless to say that the experiment entirely 
failed, and that the ground bad been abandoned only b it had been found 
upon trial to be utterly worthless. 

To come,. however, to our immediate purpose. We owe tothe Whigs, (say 
their journals.) that they are reducing everything into a new system and order, 
and, for the first time in English political history, are introducing amongst us 
that plan which has been found to succeed so admirably abroal,—namely, co- 
dification in our laws, and centralisation in our police and administrative sys- 
tem. Instead of inextricable confusion and disorder, we may hereafter Jook for 
simplicity, method, and facility of reference. Every one will know the law by 
| which he is governed and which he is bound to obey. In administrative duties, 
) every officer, like the servants in a well-ordered and well-instructed household, 
| will know their own business and their own particular work, and responsibility 
will be brought home, and rendered a practical principle, because it will become 
the routine of duty in persons particularly appointed for that purpose to apply it 
and to act upon it. 

The above paragraph exactly expresses both the genera! nature and the fancied 
merits of the alleged new system, and is another example of that bundle of 
general truths, which, when applied merely as theorems, and whilst the ship is 
in harbour, no one can venture to gainsay; but which, however true in them- 
selves, become practically as nothing when the vessel is in the deep seas, and 
the rea! business is with the winds and waves, the tides and currents; with what 








commanding and safe harbours; the greater extent of coast; and more ad- 
vantagcously situated maritime position of the former. 

Spain occupies a surface, nearly one-half greater than all the British Isles, 
with a soil capable according to all accounts, of yielding nearly double the 
value of agricultoral ¢. Spain is only about 25,000 square miles, or, 
one-eighth less than France, or eleven times as large as Holland; the latter 
has no minerals, little land for other purposes than for grazing and for buildings: 
a climate the character of which is humid, and for a part of the season, severely 
cold. Yet, it is doubtful if Spain and Holland were left to themselves, in the 
event of a warlike contention, which nation would overcome the other. At 
present, opinion would decide in favour of Holland 

The example of these two nations, is an elucidation of the power or weak- 
ness of countries, in consequence of the wisdom and industry, or the folly 
and negligence of man, in oppositivn tv natural advantages, or obstructions. 

The comparative view of the natural and artificial resources of Spain and 
Holland, hereafter given, will illustrate more clearly tho circumstances, 
physical and moral, which give lesser or greater wealth and power w mations, 

In colonial p i England has pre-eminence over all Europe. 
‘The productions and wants of the British Colonies are so varied. soabundant 
and so reciprocal, as to render Great Britain independent of the woul for not 
only, all raw materia!s, but a market for her home manufactures. TheColonial 
Empire of Great Britain comprohends, elso, every climate, and evey known 
production. 

The North American Provinces possess, a climate congenial to thetonstitu- 
tions of those born in the United Kingdom; a soil which yields all the crops 
grown in England, and eminently adapted for the culture of hemg flax and 
maize; forests producing, in abundance, all needful "kinds of timbe, as well 
as potass and tar; abendant mines of interstratified iron and coal; date, gyp- 
sum, lime and freestone : plentiful fisheries ; commodious and secure farbours ; 
and navigable rivers and lakes. 

The West India colonies, produce sugar, molasses, rum, tobacco, coffe, cocoa, 
indigo, cotton, and all tropical crops 

The African colonies, including the Cape of Good Hope, and Mauritit, supply 
ivory, palm oil, gums; teak-wood for ship building ; fancy woods, {s cabinet 
makers: precious metals; rice, maize, wines, wool, ostrich-feathe®; furs ; 
hides ; etc., ete. 

The Eust Indian possessions yield all kinds of tropical productionsgn abun- 
dance ; besides coal, precious metals and minerals. 

Australia produces, under a healthy climate, all useful crops ; “ affords 








pasturage, eminently adapted for breeding sheep, horned cattle and hobes. 
The tmportance of all these possessions will appear more distinctly eBcidated, 
hereafter, under their respective statistical heads. 
SEA PORTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
FIRST Chass 15. viz | 
In England. London, Liverpool, Newcastle including north and southShields ; 
Huil, Bristol, Portsmouth, and Plymouth. 
: In Scotland. Glasgow, including Greenock; Leith, Dundee, ar Aber- 
een. 
In Ireland. Dublin, Cork, Belfast, and Limerick. 


SECOND CLass, 8. viz 


In England. Sunderiand, Great Yarmouth, Poole, Whitehaven “4 Glov- 
cester. 
' 


Scotland. Peterhead. 
Ireland. Londonderry and Waterford. } 


THIRD CLASs, 53. viz. 

In England. Berwick upon Tweed, Scarborough, Goole, Harwich, swich, 
Flamborough, Southampton, Cowes, Dartinouth, Exmouth, Faionth, Gi 
Milford, Pembroke, Osrnarvon, Holyhead, Beaumeauris and Bangor, Chester, 
Preston, Ulverston, Workington, Maryport and Carlisle ' 

In Scotland. Borrowstowness, Aloa, Kirkaldy, Bamff-Inverness, Crenarty, 
Thurso, Wick ; Kirkwall, in the Orkneys; Lerwick, in Shetland; Storjoway, 


in the Hebrides ; Tobermoray, in Mull ; Campbelltown, Air, Stranraer) Port- | 


Patrick and Dumfries. 


In Ireland. Wexford, New Ross, Kinsale, Tralee, Sligo, Galway, Dotagha- | 


dee, Dundalk and Drogheda. 
FOURTH CLiss. O91 viz. 

In England. Hartlepool, Stockton, Bridlington, Grimsby, Baston, Lynn, 
Chathain, Gravesend, Sheerness, Margate, Ramsgate, Sandwich, Dover Folk- 
stone, Hythe, Newhaven, Hastings, Newshoreham, Brighton, Arundel Chi- 
chester, Ryde, Newport, Christ Church, Little Yarmouth, Torbay, Exeter, 
Teig mouth, Weymouth, Fowey, Mount's- Bay Bideford, Ilfracombe, Swinsea 
Carmarthen, Cardigan, Port Madoc, Pwliwllvy, Conway. Flint ParkGate, 
Southport, Blackpool, and Ravenglass ; 

In Scotland. Aunan, Kireudbright, Saltcoats, Irvine, Troon, Apple-Cross, 


ove description of mankind will always do under certain circumstances, certain 
means, and certain temptations—and with what those whose duty it is to controul 
| them, and sometimes to controu! them with very unequal means, find it necessary 
to do, upon their posts, in order to defend the vessel of the state, and to carry it 
safely into the destined port. 

But in order to have a clear view of the real character of this new principle 
of “centralisation in the administrative duties of government,” let us arrive at 
a clear conception of what is really meant by it; what the thing really is, and 
what Lord Brougham, as the pupil of Jeremy Bentham, actually intends by it. 
It is briefly then this :— 

According to the practice of the British constitution, and to the form which 
our government has taken under the united effect of public opinion, the manners 
| of the people, and the experience of the utility of one mode in preference of 
another of doing the same thing, the greater portion of our administrative -ofli- 
| cers is in effect appointed by the people, however they may be confirmed and 
admitted (as it were) by the crown. Such is the case with the head-boroughs, 
constables, overseers, and other parish officers; and in a degree, such is even 


out of 167 patients: at Kronstad 33 out of 104; 


at Kongelf 7 outof 19. The number of death 
“Hh goto ba a s here may be reckoned at 


on measures against the cholera. Unhappily there is 
broken out here, and it is probable that the capital 
fore the day is ended. The first known cases were the da 
in number; 10 of the patients were sent to the hospital, 
the way, and two after they arrived. 


Stronstad on the Norwegian frontiers. Count Roun writes 


Gottenburg, Aug 37.—According te eccounts from Inke P persons 
died of cholera, 400 patients remained. At Uddewalla wy ~ = 


have been 66 deaths 
at Marshaur 15 out of 40. 


2,200: 





ly abating. 
Don Miguel, after stopping two days at Milan, proceeded to Parma. 
Stockholm, Aug. 26 —His Majesty yesterday held an extraordinary Counc! 


no doubt of its having 
will be declared infected be- 
y before yesterday 15 
of whom two died on 
In the interior of the kingdom the cholera is spreading, and has appeared at 
that the citizens had granted $30,000 to the cholera hospital. ae ay 
London, Sept. 6 —3 per cent. Consols, 90 1-4; do for acc . 
per cent. red. new, 98 1-8; 4 percent , 99 1-2. peso 
SPAIN. 
Bayonne, Sunday, Aug. 31. 
Late yesterday evening the Hon. Colonel Caradoc arrived here froin the head- 
quarters of Genera! Rodil, which he bad left about forty-eight hours previous} 
He is on his way to Paris and London. General Rodil accompanied him with 
the greatest part of the troops under him, to within a short distance of the 
French frontiers. Col. Caradoc speaks in unqualified terms of praise of the 
zeal, unwearied activity, and military talents of General Rodil, who has not 
Only to fulfil all the duties of commander-in-chief, bot, from not being very ably 
seconded in some instances, has to look very close after, and in many cases him- 
self direct, the operations of the subordinate command. 1t may be thought sur. 
prising that with such zeal, activity and talent, he should not, before this, have 
achieved something of a decisive or important nature. But the fact is—and it 
is better for the ultimate success of the Queen's cause that the truth should be 
known—the means placed at the disposal of General Rodil are totally inadequate 
to the task assigned him. it may be true that there are nearly 40,000 of the 
Queen's troops in and about the insurgent provinces, but not above 25,000 of 
those are disposable for action, the rest being dispersed in garrisons, &c. and 
these 25,000 are portioned out under several! generals, and from the extreme 
difficulty of communication, it is almost impossible to get together, within available 
time for a rapid military operation, the whole or even some of these divisions, 
From the same difficulty of communication, the whole population of the scene 
of action being interested in intercepting it from. and even misleading by false 
intelligence, the Christinos, Gen. Rodil, and in like manner, the other chiefs, 
ape often of necessity ignorant of the present position or intended movements of 
the enemy. This accounts for the frequent barrassing marches and counter- 
marches, productive of nothing but exhaustion both of body and spirit in the 
troops. This effect is, however, but momentary; for in justice to them it 
should be mentioned, that Col. Caradoc says, after a little repose, and sometimes 
but scanty refreshment, they resume their energy, and forget their past hard- 
ships in singing and dancing. ‘To these difficulties must be added the plan of 
the campaign laid down and unerringly acted upon by Zumalacarreguy, a tan of 
no little energy and military talents of that peculiar kind best adapted for the 
species of warfare in which he is engaged. His plan is, to keep his adversary 
in ignorance as much and as long as he can of his position and movements, in 
which design he is most effectually served by the devotion of the peasantry, to 
harrass and exhaust his enemy by frequent forced and useless marches and 
counter-marches, and never to show fight but when he has got bis enemy in such 
4 position that it becomes, from the superiority of his (Zumalacarreguy's) posi- 
tion. a slaughter rather than a combat. Such was the case on the 19th inst., 
when Zumalacarreguy surprised a body of cavalry and a column of about 600 
or 700 infantry under the Baron Candervles. These troops, though their leader 
had been warned by a miller in the neighbourhood, that he had seen some 50 or 
60 Carlists in a forest crowning the heights, were marched into a defile or nar- 
row gorge between two mountains, and where their retreat was blocked up by 
the sumpter mules, and the insurgents under Zumalacarreguy, who had madea 
forced march of 12 Spanish leagues, opened a murderous fire upon them from 
both sides of the gorge, killed the colonel of the regiment of Valladolid, 12 
other officers, and upwards of 300 soldiers. A fine young man, the Conde de 
Villa Manuel, a grandee of Spain, who had but a few days before joined the 
army, aud had veen appointed colonel, was taken prisoner. The next day Zu- 
malacarreguy invited him to breakfast ; but after this, as it would appear, Judas- 
like repast, he was placed onan ass, and on arriving at the next village, whip- 
ped, and the next morning shot. Upon the accuracy of these details you may rely. 
From the foregoing authentic statement of the state of military affairs in the 
insurgent provinces, itis evident that onless some signal, or rather a series of 
signal imprudent acts should be committed by the Carlists, a circumstance not 
likely to happen under so cautious a chief as Zumaiacareguy, the struggle may 
be continued to an indefinite period. The only probable and practicable expe- 
dient to put a speedy end to such a deplorable state of things—for besides the 
material injuwy to the country, the minds of the people are becoming demoral- 
| ized and ferocious from the savage kind of slaughter carried on both during and 
after the fight—is, fur the Spanish Government to make an effort, even at the 
greatest sacrifice, and strengthen the means of Rodi! by an additiunal force of 
30,000 or 40,000 men, so as utterly to extinguish the hopes of the Carlists, and 
render the suppression of the insuriection a matter of course. Unless some 
measure of this kind be adopted, the present state of things may cuntinue for 
months, nay, years, if not put an end to by a French intervention, which, from 
| all I have been able to learn from Spaniards of all parties, would as a remedy 
| be still worse than the disease, and would ultimately lead to still more disastrous 
consequences than even the present ill-conditioned state of affairs. 
This is not a cheering view of things, but it is the true one; besides, it is 

better to point out the real state of the malady that the remedy may be the 

















the case with the magistrates, for they are necessarily designated out of a cer- 
| tain class by the lords lieutenants of counties; and it would be an outrage 


| almost on the part of the crown to reject them unless upon indisputable objec- | 


tions as regards character and deficiency. Again, it is another principle of the 
constitution, that all these local and parochial officers and magistrates should 
act personally and particularly in their own districts; should have the inception 
| and a considerable portion of the after-process in the concerns of their own 
neighbourhood, and should bring theirown knowledge to bear upon affairs and 
| concerns more immediately affecting themselves. ‘Thus magistrates are usually 
confined to their own districts; parochial officers to their own parishes; and 
juries are called from the vicinity of the place where the crime to be tried is 
} committed. Inthe same manner with the mayors and uther magistrates of cor- 
| porations. The principle of the common Jaw isthe some in all; let every officer 
act to a certain extent in his own immediate district, and in matters within his 
own knowledge and concern; let him guard his own property, the precints of 
his own dwelling, and the good wea! of his own neighbours, but always under the 
| inspection of the higher powers, and always amenable to upper courts. Upon 
| general principles, says the constitution, every man is the best administrator of 
| his own affairs, and the hest guardian of his own household, so long as you take 
the due sureties against his trespassing upon his neighbours. No one car know 
| a parish or district so well as those who reside in it, and there exists but little 
| fear of the tyranny of those who are surrounded on all sides by their equals. 
Now, practice and experience show that al] this really works well, and that 
our government, our former governments, have been very wise in suffering things 
| to remain in this state, and even to fall into it where the letter of the law did 
not positively authorise it or require it, as I the appointinent of magistrates.— 
| But the first and immediate effect of the system of centralisation is to supersede 
| all this tried and approved method of local government by loca! magistrates and 
| officers, and instead of administering the Jaws in the neighbourhood by these 
| parties, to transfer the administration to distant boards of commissioners and 
others, composed entirely of strangers to the county and district, baving, it is 
| said no mischievous and self-controlling local prejudices, and certainly having, 
| as we would say, no whulesome local feeling, no habitual neighbourly sympathy, 
| and not an atom of Joca!l knowledge or acquaintance with any of the ‘aces, cir- 
| cumstances, properties, and persons, with which they have to deal. 

Let us not, however, Le misunderstood. It is not our purpose to censure this 
principle as it has been applied upon a recent occasion, because we are entirely 
aware that such an application was necessary. and that the law could not and 
would not have been carried into execution by the local officers or magistrates. 
We object only to the new principle, as it is called, as a system to be extended 
into other subjects (a police, for example), and we trust that such a violation of 
the constitution will not be tolerated 
—— 

Extracts from various papers by the late arrivals. 
London, Sept. 6th, 6 o'clock, 4. w—We have received the whole of the 
| Paris papers of the 4th, and the Journal de Paris, the Messager des Chambers, 
and the Gazette ce France, dated yesterday. 
| The Journal de Paris published on Wednesday night a bulletin, stating that 
& telegraphic despatch dated that day, had arrivedto Government from Bayonne, 
| announcing that all the accounts received there were favourable for the army of 
the Queen. It was reported that E! Pastor had fought and defeated the 5th 
(insurgent) battalion, commanded by Sagastibelza, and that the garrison of Jrun 
| and St. Sebastian had sallied out to attack the fugitives in their flight. 

The Madrid Gazette of 2Sth ult. states that the ratification by the Queen 
Regent of the additional Articles to the Treaty of Quadruple Alliance, had 
| been ordered to be transmitted to London. The Finance Question continued 

to occupy the Press and the public of Madrid, but nothing positive, or indeed 
intelligible, respecting it is to be gleaned from the Journals 





| 


sooner and the more efficaciousiy applied. 


PORTUGAL. 

We have accounts from Lisbon direct to the 27th of August. At that date 
all was tranquil. The Cortes had proceeded to business, and from the extracts 
which we give below, it will be seen that there are persons in that body who are 
determined to enjoy the right of opinion and the privilege of speech. With 
such men—and we hope there are many of thein in Portugal—we may hope to 
see a good government by-and-by established. The Portuguese are entitled to 
this, as a recompense for their long sufferings. 

At the session of the House of Deputies on the 25th August, the committee 
that had been charged with examining into the propriety of confirming Dom Pe- 
| dro as Regent of the Kingdom with all the attributes of the Executive powers, 
| and of a Moderator (Moderador) without restrictions, made their report in favour 
of the bill, which was adopted, without any amendment, almost unanimously. 
On this occasion the Deputy Passos protested against the unconstitutivnality 
of this nomination in a discourse as full of eloquence and patriotism, as forcible, 
by his constitutional arguments. 

Various petitions were presented to the house from the foreign officers that 
had served in the army of Dom Pedro, complaining that the government had not 
fulfilled its promises and engagements towards them. The Minister of Finances, 
to whom the petitions were referred, stated, that a committee had heen appuinted 
| on the subject, which would make their report to the house as soon as they 
| should have completed their labour, and that the foreign officers might rest 48- 
sured that the Portuguse nation would not overlook their important services. 

The Count Tapia made a mution to the House of Deputies demanding that 
| the project of law on the liberty of the press, which had beer. sanctioned by the 
| House of Deputies, 1828, should be read, and discussed by the house in the first 
session, which was adopted. 

A circular has been addressed by the Minister of Finance to the Prefects 10 
the Provinces, ordering them to proceed without delay to the sale, by auction, 
of all the property of any kind belonging to the convents, and to appropriate the 
proceeds to the public treasury. 

At the demand of the Spanish Government a division of Portuguese troops 
had been concentrating at Visue and Almeida, on the frontiers of Castile, pro 
bably to give more force to the present Spanish Government. 


| 


By the Miraposa and Havre. 

A Court Martial had been held un the officers of the Castor frigate for rou 
ning down the Chameleon cutter in the Channel, which resulted in the dismissal 
from the service of Lieut. J J McCleverty. who was the officer of the watch, 
for not ** keeping a proper look-out on board the Castor.” The other officers 
were all acquitted 

Efforts had been made, without success, to weigh the Chameleon. The 
bodies of the crew had been found, and generally in a sadly motilated state 

A horrible murder had been committed at Pentonville, in the vicinity of Lon- 
don, by a German named Nicholas Steimberg, who destroyed his mistress 
four illegitimate children and then killed bimself. 

The cholera has again visited the North of England. In Liverpool and Man- 
chester, many fatal cases have occurred, and in Stockport there have been seve- 
ral; but in none of the three towns has there been any thing like so much cause 
tor alarm as existed two years ago. ¥ : 

Preparations are making in Edinburgh for the dinner to be given to Earl Grey 





| on Monday the 15th. The list of stewards comprises the names of two hundred 
| and seventy of the most distinguished persons, not alone in Edinburgh, but 
| Scotland, including nearly all the Liberal Peers, many Members of the House of 
Commons, and the chief magistrates of the principal towns It has been found 
dificult or impossible to procure a place of assembly sufficiently ne ahe 
| hold the company expected to be present—probably at least two thousand. 
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Parliament House would have held 1500 persons, by hard ramming : but oeb- 
tions have been raised to its being used on a party occasion. It was then 
suggested that the quadrangle in Herivt’s Hospital might be covered over, 
converted into a temporary dining-room. But this plan also has been abandoned ; 
and it has been determined to erect a building on purpose, on the Calton Hill, 
the play-ground behind the High School. It is to be one hundred feet square, 
and capable of containing two thousand patriots and feasters, with galleries fur 
he ladies. 
; Lord William Bentinck is expected home by the next arrival from the East 
ndies. 
. It is asserted that Lord Gardner will be the new Lord of the Bedchamber, 
yice the Earl of Gusford 
Doana Francisca, the wife of Don Carlos, is said to have died of a bilious 


the bites becoming gangrenous and ending in erysipelatous inflammation. She 
js to be interred in a convent church which she founded in Spain. 

The Cortes of Portugal have determined that from the Ist of September last, 
specie only should be the legal tender; but that contracts anterior to July 23d 
should be liquidated agreeably to their stipulations. This has made the ministry 


much stronger. 
FRANCE. 

The Spectator gives the following account of French politics :-— 

“ Louis Philippe has given up his journey to the south of France : he has too | 
moch on his hands to permit his absence from Paris. Marshal Gerard has been | 
exceedingly ill, though he is now recovering ; and Thiers is negiecting business, 
and flirting with the Parisian belles. He is not on the best terms with the Duke 
of Orleans; refuses to sign official documents, and talks of taking a peerage 
andan embassy: he abuses his colleagues, especially Guizot ; and cannot make 
out what Talleyrand is doing. That ancient worthy is said to be uneasy and 
troubled. He fears that the reign of the Juste Milieu both in France and Eng- 
land will not long outlive the death of the same policy in the Peninsula. ‘The 
British Tories and the French Doctrinaires do not act, according to his notions, 
like men of common understanding, but are precipitating the reign of Radical- 
ism. They have disregarded his advice, and must shortly reap the consequences 
of their presumption, The consultations and proceedings of the King are em- 
barrassed in no small degree by the utter uncertainty as to the course which the 
Chamber of Deputies will adopt on its re-assembling. Al! his nicely-laid plans 
were disconcerted by the restive motions of a majority, upon whom Louis Philippe 
thought he had expended flattery, cash, and places sufficient to have bought 
them body and soul. He ought to have known his countrymen better. It is 
said that Count Mole, the Duke de Broglie, and even old Sebastiani, have been 
applied tu by the King to take the Presidential chair; which it is supposed that 
Gerard cannot long retain. But Mole is an intractable person; De Broglie is 
visiting Dr. Schlegel at Bonn, and is indisposed to rejoin his former colleagues ; 
and every Frenchman laughs at the idea of making a Prime Minister of the 
brokeii-down Sebastiani. 

Fifteen hundred muskets, destined for Carlos, were seized on board a vesse! 
at Bordeaux. 

From Madrid. 

We learn from Madrid letters of Sept. 3d. that in the Chamber of Procu- 
radores (or House of Representatives) on the lst and 2d days of September, a 
“petition or motion relative to the extension of political rights, underwent a 
protracted and animated discussion. The precise character and limits of the 
proposition Co not appear; but the first article consists of a declaration that in- 
dividual liberty ought to be protected and guaranteed, and that no Spaniard should 
be compelled to do any thing not ordained by law. At the conclusion of the 
speech of Martinez de la Rosa, a division took place on the question whether | 
the petition as a whole had been sufficiently discussed. This point having been 
decided unanimously in the affirmative, the question was put whether the peti- 
tion should be put to the vote, and on the roll being called over, this also was 
carried by a majority of 73 to 36. A third question was now proposed— | 
whether the petition asa whole should be approved of; and on this the division 
was 71 in its favour, and 38 against it, making still a majority of very nearly 
2tol. 

Passing on to a decision upon the separate articles, the Chamber, upon one of 
them, was equally divided, there being 52 votes on each side, and the President | 
having declined giving his casting vote, the article was superseded by a resolu- | 
tion expressive of its inutility. One of the most remarkable features of these 
proceedings is the fact, that the whole of the Ministers voted in the minority | 
of 38, on the question of approving of the * petition” as a whole, and that they | 
voted also in the next division, without being able to establish a majority on the 
side of the opponents of the petition, among whom they (the Ministers) seem to 
have been the most forward. 

The further consideration of the remaining articles was adjourned, and on the 
3d, the Chamber of Procuradores was to hold no sitting, in order that Ministers 
might be at liberty to attend that of the Proceres, (or Senate) where the * bill of 
pains and penalties,” against Don Carlos and his descendants was to be discussed. 
—The Finance Committee was to have brought in its report on the 3d; but 
owing to there being no sitting on that day, it must have been deferred. 

TURKEY. 

The accounts from Vienna brought by the Paris papers say that the passage 
through that city of English and French couriers, on their way to and from 
Constantinople, had latterly been very frequent. They also speak of the proba- 
bility of the Sultan’s ** openly declaring himself” against Ibrahim, in which case, 
observes the German writer, there would soon be an end of Mehemet Ali's 
power, and of French commerce in Egypt. The writer in question does not 
take the trouble to inform us by what new accession of strength and means the 
Sultan is te accomplish the destruction of his Egyptian Viceroy, by whoin he 
would have been dethroned two years ago had not England and France interceded 
in time to save him from that fate. 

The prompt intervention uf England and France, at Constantinople, together 
with the aid of a mediating power, have caused the Porte, at the instigation of 
Russia, to suspend her intended naval armament at Syria. It also appears 
that Ibrahim Pacha is not in quite so desperate a situation. For Mehemet 
Ali arrived with the Egyptian fleet at Jaffa, July 2d, and had a satisfactory 
interview with Emir Beschir, the son of the prince of the formidable tribe of 
the Druses. These brave mountaineers have, in consequence, separated from 
the insurgents of Samaria. Ibrahim joined his father at Jaffa and they then 
proceeded with reinforcements to Naplousa, the focus of the insurrection. 

The Greek Envoy, Zographos, at Constantinople, bas at length been received 
in solemn audience vy the Sultan. 








ones | 
At the Court at St. James's, the 3d dayof Sept. 1834; present, the King's 
Most Excellent Majesty in Council. This day the Right Hon. Archibald, Earl 
of Gosford, was, by his Majesty's command, sworn of his Majesty’s Most Hon. 
Privy Council, and his Lordship took his place at the Board accordingly. 

War Office, Sept. 5.—\st Regt. of Life Gds: Cornet and Sub-Lt. G. Tom- 
line, to be Lt., by pur., v. Blackett, who rets.; E. N. Harvey, gent., to be Cor. 
and Sub-Lt., by pur., v. Tomline.—2d4 Do: A. Knox, gent., to be Cornet and 
Sub-Lt. by pur., v. Matindin, who rets.—I1st Regt. of Fr: Lt. G. R. Campsie, 
from h. p. 6th Foot., to be Lieut., v. William Landreth, who exchanges. — | 
6th Do: Lt. R. H. Tighe, from b. p. 60th Ft., to be Lt. v. E. W. Young, who 
exchs.—11th Do: Brevet Lt.-Col. C. Bisshopp, from the 14th Ft., to be Maj., 
without pur., v. Love, prom. in the 76th Ft.—14th Do: Capt. J. B. Creagh, 
from the Sist Ft., to be Capt., v. Boyle, app. to the 85th Ft; Lt. J. M‘Der- 
mott, to be Captain, without por, vice Bieshopp, prom. in the Iith Ft. ; 
Ensign Henry M. F. Stirke, to be Lieutenant, vice M*Dermott; Gentleman 
Cadet E. Archdall, from the Royal Military College, to be Ens., v. Stirke.— 
16th Do: Maj. A. G. Campbell to be Lt.-Col. without pur., v. Hook, dec. ; 
Capt. S. G. Carter to be Maj., v. Campbell; Lt. M. Smith to be Capt, v. Car- 
ter; Ens. W. A. Kirk to be Lt, v. Smith; L. Hook, Gent., to be Ens., 7. Kirk. | 
—19th Du. Lt. J. Semple tu be Capt. by pur., v. Vignoles, who rets.; Ens. C. 
J. Freeman, to be Lt. by pur., v. Semple. —22d Do: Capt. J. MacMahon Kidd, 
from the 57th Ft., to be Capt., v. T. Edwards, who rets. opon h. p. 28th Ft., | 
rec. the difference —47th Do: Gentleman Cadet William W. Rooke, from the | 
Royal Military College, to be Ensign without pur., vice Atkinson, deceased.— | 
57th Ft: Capt. Adain Gregory from the h. p. 28th Ft., to be Capt. paying the | 
diff, v. Kidd app. to the 22d Ft —73d Ft: R. C. Bamford, gent. to be Ens. by | 
pur. v. Douglas who rets.—76th Ft: Brevet Lt-Col J. FP. Love from the Lith | 
Pt., to be Lt-Col. without pur. v. Clarke dec —Sist Fr: Capt. ©. R. Scott 
from b. p. Royal Staff Corps, to be Capt. v Creagh app. tothe 14th Ft.—85th | 
Fi: Capt Hon, R. E. Boyle from the 14th Ft, to be Capt. v Hon. A. H. A. | 
Cooper who rets wpon h. p. Royal Staff Corps. —S86th Ft: Asst-Surg. Jobn | 
Coghian, from the 69th Ft. to be Surg. v. Cunningham who rets upon b. p. 
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By the ship Mariposa, Hawes, from London, we have dates to the 11th, and 
by the Havre, from Havre, Paris papers to the 8th ult. ; the Sorercign, from 
London, and the John Jay, from Liverpool, have also arrived. We have made 
such extracts as appear to possess interest; but it will readily be seen that 
there is no news of importance 

In Spain it will be observed there is no change in the state of affairs—matters 
at the seat of war are precisely in their former state, the two contending armies 





fever, or from the application of leeches to the temples, for severe head ache, | 
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| being marching and counter-marching among the mountainous passes without 
esining any important advantage. This is exactly as we said it would te, and 
_ We appeal to a letter from Bayonne in this day's impression for a confirmation 
| of all our predictions. The Queen's party is as far off actual success as ever, 
| for the guerilla warfare still continaes in all its horrors 


| Mr. O'Connell has written another long letter—it is addressed to Lord Dun- 


| cannon, the new Irish Secretary. He brings twenty charges of misconduct 
against the Whigs. The present long epistle only disposes of three of them, | 


cousequently eighteen more are yet to come ! 

Mr. Telford, the Engineer, died recently in London. 

Judge Jebb, of the Irish Court of King’s Bench, died early in September. 

The correspondence which has been published, purporting to have taken place 
between Mr. Stanley and Ear! Grey, relative to the thimble-rig speech of the 
former, is pronounced to be a forgery, as we always supposed it to be. 


The Elections for Upper Canada are proceeding most favourably. For 
Kingston, Hamilton, and Niagara, three loyal members have been returned, 
namely, Mr. Hagerman, Svlicitor General, Mr. M’Nab, and Mr. Richardson. 

We learn from the Montreal papers, that his Majesty's Government has given 
4 decision in favour of allowing American Beef and Pork salted, to be exported 
from the Canadian ports to other British ports duty free. This will enable the 
West Indies to obtain those articles of Provisions at much cheaper rates 
thar, heretofore, and we may, in consequence, expect an encrease of that trade, 
and @ more extensive cemand for the Beef and Pork of New York, Ohio, and 
Michigan, in the Montreal and Quebec markets. 





We have accounts from Halifax to the 2d inst., at which period the Cholera 
was nearly extinct. All alarm had ceased, and those who had fled were fast 
returning to their homes. On the 27th of September the Board of Health 
issued the following bulletin. We have not heard that the disease had extend- 
ed to other parts of the Province :— 

Extract from the minutes of the Central Board of Health, 27th September, 

1834 

Resolved, That from the improved state of the health of the Town—the 
small number of patients lately sent to Dalhousie Hospital, and the few cases 
now remaining, the Board deem it unnecessary to continue their daily reports ; 
and should no other cases occur, they hope to discontinue the Hospital estab- 
lishment after Monday next. By order of the Board 

JAMES ©. HUME, M_D.,, Secretary. 

Cholera in New Brunswick..—As was to be expected, the capital in the sister 
province has not escaped. The fatal malady has made its appearance at St. 
John, though in a very moderate degree. The fine weather and the approach 
of winter will, without doubt, arrest the progress of the disease. The follow- 
ing are the Reports of the Board of Health, which we copy from the New 
Brunswick Courier of the 4th inst :-— 

The Board of Health conceive it to be their duty to announce that several ca- 
ses have lately occurred in this city, which have been pronounced by the Physi- 
cians to be cases of Asiatic Cholera, viz: from the 25th September to the 2d 
October—11 cases, 5 dead, 3 recovered, 3 remaining, (all convalescent.) 

St. John, October 2, 1834. JOHN R. PARTELOW, Clerk 

The Board of Health have much pleasure in announcing, that no new case 
of Asiatic Cholera has been reported by the Physicians since the statement 
on Thursday last; and they have no reason to believe that any new one has 


| occurred in the city and county. By order of the Board of Health. 


Saturday, October 4, 1834. J. KR. PARTELOW, Clerk. 





Mr. Mathews’ first appearance on Monday was attended by an exceedingly full 
house, and his reception was in the highest degree enthusiastic. An attempt had 
been made to excite popular prejudice against him, in consequence of alleged 
insults to the Americans, contained inhis Trip to America. The most abusive 
and inflammatory hand-bills were circulated, but they fortunately produced no 
effect, and the whole silly scheme turned out a miserable failure. The respecta- 
bility of the house, indeed, it was at once evideut would be a sufficient protection 
to him. His address to the audience on the subject was replete with proper 
feeling, and produced the desired effect. 

The entertainment called the Comic Annual, then proceeded ; it is bis last 
production, we believe, and is fully equal, if not superior, to most of his other 
pieces. The incidents and characters introduced are admirable, and convulsed 
the audience with laughter. Monsieur Morbleu followed, which was exquisitely 
done; it has lost none of its raciness since it was last exhibited to us by the same 
artiste ten years ago. On Wednesday, Mr. Mathews varied his entertainments, 
by introducing another piece—the Home Circuit. This being rather more local 


in its detaiis, gave unmingled delight to al! those who have ever resided within | 


the sound of Bow Bell, although for the same reason it was not so attractive to 
others. Enough, however, was sufficiently general to secure the hearty applause 
of another well filled house. 

The acting of Mr. Mathews bas lost none of its zest ; indeed his delineations 
of character seem now to be even more exquisitely finished than formerly— 
nothing, in fact, can exceed their truth, spirit, and accuracy. Mr. Mathews is un- 
questionably a man of rare endowments ip his profession, and genius of a pecu- 
liar unique and brilliant kind is stamped upon all his efforts. 

Miss Phillips has been well received in Philadelphia. So also has Mr. Knowles 
in Boston. Mr. Power, we are happy to hear, will play one more engagement 
at the Park before he proceeds to the South. Mrs. Austin basa favourable 
engagement in Boston. 

Mr. McGregor, the author of the work on the British Colonies, is now in 
France collecting materials for a general and comprehensive statistical work of 
great research. We have presented in another column one of the chapters, 
from which our readers may be able to form some idea of the plan and fashion 
of the performance. 

The Harpers this week furnish us with the 6th vol. of the complete works of 
Mrs. Sherwood, containing the following Tales:—The Governess—Little Mo- 
miere—Stranger at home—Pere La Chaise—English Mary—My Uncle Ti- 
mothy. 

No. 6 of the Ladies Companica, published by Mr. Snowden, is just issued, 
aud as usual well filled with interesting matter. 

AMERICAN MUSICAL JOURNAL. 

We are glad to see this work, for it is one much wanted, and will, we trust, 
be of great use in diffusing sound musical information, and judicious criticism 
Jt is filled with excellent articles, such as a memoir of Hardel—On Evidences 
of Musical taste—the Past Season—the Oratorios of the Sacred Musical 
Society, &c. Several fine pieces of music are also inserted. The work, 
which is exceedingly well got up, is published, we believe, ander the patronage 
of the Sacred Musical Society of New York, a patronage we should suppose, 
that will ensure its permament success. 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 

A Card.—The President of Culambia College has been directed by the 

Board of ‘Trustees to return their thanks to John Bowring, Esq. LL. D., of Lon- 





Engineers, for a similar donation of his ** Observations on the Standards of 
Measures, Weights and Money ;" which acknowledgments have accordingly 
been communicated to thuse gentlemen respectively. 

The President has also received from the Most Rev. The Archbishop of 
Dublin, copies of various tracts and pamphlets published by his Grace within 
the last few years, and transmitted by him for the Library of the College, and 


| from Henry Beaufoy, Esq. of South Lambeth, the first volome of a series of 


Nautical and Hydraulic Experiments, by bis father, the tate Col. Mark Beaufoy, 
F.RS., &e., which publication is to be comprised in three volumes Koyal 
Quarto, illustrated with engravings by the first artists, and is not intended for 
sale, but to he distributed among such societies and individuals, as may feel an 
interest in its subjects. In pursuance of this liberal intention, the work has 


splendid donation, as well as the valuable gifts of Archbishop Whately. 
Colombia College, Oct. 13th, 1834 


TEXAS. 

We have at different times received communications, asking us for informa- 
tion respecting this country, and making various enquiries as to the most eligible 
place of settlement. We regret it is not in our power to give the information 
upon such an extensive subject as we could wish, but we, nevertheless, subjoin 
a brief sketch of the different grants, with a few remarks on the climate, soil, 
natural products, &c., of this vast country 
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Texas is the most northerly province of the Republic of Mexico; it is si- 
twated on the Mexican Gulf, and its shores are washed by 250 miles of the sea 
Ie hes between latitode 27 1-2 and 33 N » and longitude 931-2404 105 W. from 
Greenwich, and comprises an area of 150,000 square miles. Its northern aad 


eastern boundary touches the United States, from the mouth of the Sabine, on the 
| Gulf of Mexico, to the Corditleras 


Bay, is only two days’ sail from N 


The climate of Terns, with a few exceptions on the sea coast and the low 
bottoms, is salubrious in the highest degree ; the soil ts fertile beyond example, 
yielding all the fruits of the earth in the utmost perfection, producing corn, cot- 
ton, and tobacco, With the easinst possible culture, and in the utmost abundance ; 
in no part of the earth does prodace reward the labours of the husbandman more 
bountifully. The country is also rich in mmeral wealth, while ite live oak forest® 
often reach down 0 the edge of the sea, towering to the ekies in all the gran- 
deur and beauty of that valuable and important tree 

The first grant of land was made to Col. Austen, who was led to the 
country by his father, and who at length effected a lodgment there after many 
difficulties, having With his devoted companions swam the rivers, and penetrated 


into the tractless wilds, ritle in hand, contending with the savage beasts of the 
field, and still more savage man 








} 
’ 
} 
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} 
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; and its first principal sea-port, Galveston 
ew Orleans 


But perseverance surmounted all difficalties, 
and Col. Austemhas now around him a most prosperous, wealthy, and happy set- 
Vement. His grant is designated on all the maps as Austen's Colony; it le on 
the Gulf, and is comprised between latitudes 29 and 32 N., and contains about 
20 millions of agres of land. [tis bounded on the east by Galveston Bay, on 
the west by the river Colerado, and is traversed by the Brazos and other 
rivers. It is a fine country to emigrate to, and is settling with great rapidity, 
The Galveston Bay tract contains three grants, made origioally to General 
Zavala, Messrs. Veblin and Burnett. The grants were made in 1828, but have 
been since renewed, and purchased by acompany in New York. The tract is 
bounded on the @ast by the Sabine, which constitutes the boundary between it 
and the United States, consequently it is nearer than any of the other 
| grants to Louisiana. Tho laud of this company is highly fertile, an! is admi- 
rably situated for the production of cotton; by experiments recently made, it is 
found that the sea-island grows in the greatest luauriance. This tract is not yet 
well settled, on which account the company in New York has incurred censure ; 
we are informed, however, that an active system of colonization is about to be 
adopted, and that four hundred families will be immediately sent thither at the 
expense of the company. If this be done, and the system be well followed up. 
that tract of country, from its proximity to the United States, and its other in- 
herent advantages, will make inconceivable progress in agriculture and eul- 
tivation, together withall the arts which mark the progress of civilized man 
The Arkansas grants one of prodigious dimensions—it was first granted to Mr. 
Exter, a British merchat, residing in the city of Mexico, with a view of availing 
himself of the rich golc and silver mines which abound there, and also with the 
hope of securing a largeportion of the Missouri Fur Trade, which hie penetrating 
| and comprehensive minitold him might, by skill and perseverance, be ultimately 
{ obtained. It runs from Lat. 32 tothe Arkansas river, and consists of not leas than 
fifty millions of acres o! magnificent soil. An exploring and surveying party was 
sent thither in 1829 byMr. Exter, at an expense of $10,000. We have before 
us the field notes and naps made by this party—which deseribe the face of the 











| country in the most glowing colours ; with a climate surpassed by none in the 
world, a soil that refums to the hand of cultivation nothing, it is stocked with 
deer, buffaloes, and vild horses in abundance Among other animals the 
antelope, numerous a the leaves of the trees, is seen bounding across the 
prairie as free as the fne air which gives it lifeand vigour. Its rocky boundary 
to the south consists a spur of the Cordilleras, called the Suerra Obscura, 
so denominated from being frequently involved in clouds and mists owing to its 
great eminence A great part of this tract consists of a prairie of surpassing 
fertility. It is not yet settled although much of the Script is floating in the 
market. The company which purchased it from the original Empresario is un- 
doubtedly to blame for this, for notwithstanding ite distance it is easily accesible 
| by way of the Arkansas and Red Rivers, on which the produce of the sui) and 
the products of industry might be floated down to New Orleans and the other 
| marts of the mighty Mississippi with the utmost facility. We hope the day 
is rapidly approaching when we shall see this desirable result—it might, and 
| will ere long, give a home, happiness, and content, to millions of our fellow 
creatures. It should be colonized from the western states, and we saw a plan 
| not long sine, which if acted on with spirit and vigour, would soon produce 
the desirabh result. We really hope, nay we entreat the gentlemen whose 
| names are ittached to the Script which has been sold to anxious expectants, 
to bestir thmselves and fulfil the conditiuns of the grant. As the poblie» 
| which is daiy becoming enlightened on the subject, enquire more into the 
matter, the «tivity we recommend will be loudly demanded. 
| The last Company formed is that of the Rio Grande. ‘The grant is situated 
between the tivers Grande and Maeces. It consists of three millions of acres, 
to which is amexed a further grant of five millions, farther to the north: the 
whole extend from latitude 27.4 to 32. Nothing can surpass the deliciousness 
of the climat and the unbounded fertility of the soil of this tract. The expe- 
dition which vent thither to found a Colony and the eity of Dolores last win- 
ter, found thiwhole country covered with flowering shrabs and odoriferous 
plants, whichdelighted the eve and imparted a fragrance to the air that seemed 
to realize tie dreams of poetic fiction. These were growing spontaneously 
without cultue of any kind, having been planted by the bountiful hand of nature. 
This compny is formed of persons of respectability in this city, in conjunc- 
tion, and un ie the immediate superintendence of Dr. Beales, the Empresario. 
| The Associaton has adopted the true and only plan to improve the land—name- 
| ly, that of Ccunizing. Besides the expedition of last winter, Agents are on 
| their way to reland, France, and Germany, to procere further settlers, from 
| which countres several hundred families will be drawn daring the ensuing year. 
Another expdition will sail from this port in January, led on by Dr. Beales, 
who has retoned fur this purpose. Mills will be immediately erected, anda 
Stearn-boat wil, as early as possible, be placed on the Rio Grande, By letters 
just received rom the settlers, it appears that corn and all kinds of vegetables, 
together withcotton and tobacco, are thriving luxariantly. Dr. Beales enjoys 
in a high degee the favour of the Mexican Government, and the Colony has 
already receie the special protection of all the public aathorities The Re- 
volutions whib distarb the lower part of Mexico are here never felt, nor ure 
| they indeed i any part of Texas. We wish to mark this fact emphatically, as 
many people ee! unnecessary fears on the subject. In many of the Revolu- 
tions the Milary Commanders in Texas have not even been changed. 





| don. for his present to the Libraryof the College of the works of the late; Game thraghout Texas is most abundant, and upon this Grant it forms the 
Jeremy Bentham, and also to Col. C. W. Pasiey, CB, F.RS, of the Royal | common artide of animal food. The expedition before mentioned, was sup- 


| plied with det. wild tarkies, docks, &c., by two hanters, for the space of four 
| months. Wid horses traverse the Grant in countless herds; they are easily 
| caught, broke, and made useful to man. Musquitoes, fies, and fevers are 
unknown, ad the winters are so mild that cattle are never boused—nor does 
| the husbandsan find it necessary to make hay or feed hie beasts in any part of 
| the year, forthe fertile prairies, which are covered with game and exhibit an 
| eternal sprix,, yield food for both man and brute spontaneously 
Upon the pper tract there is a silver mine ; copper has also been discovered, 
and on the wer tract there is abundance of iron and bituminous coal; choice 
| specimens o both have been shown us,—they are of the finest quality. 


| been presented to the College since the last meeting of the Trustees, and in | The miliat system of government exists in Texas. Settlers are allowed to 
| the recess of the Board, the President loses no time in acknowledging this i 


| : 
| carry in aluvst any amount of property for their own ose, duty free—indeed, 


there is not a Custom officer to be found for hoodreds of miles, and in many 
places merciants import, ad libitum, without molestation. The laws that for- 
| merly existd against North Americans, and requiring the settlers to be Catho- 
lics, have reeatly been repealed. 
| The grans of Mr. Power and Mr. McGioin are selected near Aransarsa Bay, 
which is in atitode 29.N. Several Irish settlements are already made, and the 
lands we beieve are generally good. 
We imay vethaps revert to this El Dorado agrin, bot for the present let this 
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Che Albion. 





ie — 
DINNER TO THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD AT 
GLASGOW. 
From the Damfries Courier. 

I was led to this interesting meeting on Tuesday, and retain in ny mind's 
eye so many of the circumstances connected with it, and so much of the really 
good oratory it called forth, that lam tempted to commit to paper my remiutis- 
cences. ~The ‘Tootine of Peebles is under the laaiiordshiy of one of the 
cleverest of the Boniface tribe that I have met with, aud a vusy man was Mr 
Cameron on Tuesday. No wonder! Early in the forenoon the bards of the 
Isle of Palms, and of the Queen's Wake, made their appearance, and until the 
dinner hour approached, arrivals from Glasgow from Edinburgl aud from the 
surrounding country rapidly succeeded each other, and keptthe court of te Inn 
in beautilal bustle. ‘The appearance of the Tweeddale farmers p eased me ex- 
ceedimgiy—it indicated comfort, intelligence, and happiness—and the indication 
was alterwards more than realised by the speeches of two of their number, 
who acted as croupiers.—Professor Wilson was also discernible among the 
talkers, discoursing eloquently of every thing, and charting all by the acuteness 
of bis remarks aud the fravkness of bis demeanour. Hogg wat tntimarely 
known to many, and anxiods to give happiness to all. Without 4 hat on bis 
head, be was shaking the band of one, avd clapping the shoulder of another— 
the preture of good-humour and self-complacency, und vexed as he said, only 
about one thing, which torned out to be that he had forgotten four double verses 
which he bad written for the occasion, and which both he and bis wife pro- 
pounced good, (the latter excepted the four last lines) and thougl be bad locked 
himself 19 a room to try the effect of recollecting them, the muse was obstinate 
and the effort failed. But to the dinner, which was served up chiefly cold, and 
which consisted of abundance of good fish, flesh, and fowl, uoder the guidance 
of the ever active Cameron and bis train. About 100 gentlemen surrounded 
the table, Professor Wilson in the Chair, supported on the rightby Hogg, Rev 
Mr. H. Paul, and Colonel Hay; and on the left by Sir Jobo Hay, Rev Mr 
Stewart, aod Mr. Bertram; Mr. Atcheson, a Tweedale farmer, occupied the 
Croupier’s chair at the centre table, Mr Auderson also a ‘Tweeddale farmer, 
presvied at one of the side tables, and Mr. M*Diarmid editor of tae Dumfries 
Courter, at the other. Amongst the company assembled were several literary 
gentlemen from Glasgow, frieads of the Shepherd —An odd pair cousurted to- 
gether ina most affectionate style, Mr. Motherwell editor of the Glasgow 
Courter, and bis particular friend Mr. Jobu Reid. author of “Illustrations of 
Social Depravity.” From Edinburgh we bad also a goodly sprivkling, as well 
ar from other distant quarters, James Hogg muy be well proud of those who 
sat round the table; there were men of all political and religwus creeds, as 
well as of all trades, arts, and professions. 

After the cloth was removed the chairman gave us the old toast of—" The 
King, God bless him.” (Mr, Hogg sung a fine soug to the air of ** Willie was 
a wanton wag") Then followed * The Queen, God bless her.” The Princess 
Victoria and the other members of the Royal Family.” “The Army and Navy” 
His Majesty's Ministers, and may all their measures turn out well for the 
country, and may they receive in all such measures every support, and may 
their hands be strengthened by the affection of every true lover of bis coun- 








Professor Wilson in rising to propose the toast of the evening said, I am 
now most happy to propose the health of my dearly beloved and illustrious 
friend, the Eurick Shepherd. Iam happy in doing so on many accounts, on 
account of the sincere and most unaffected and disinterested friendship that 
has existed between us for upwards of twenty vears; on account of the ex- 
traordinary powers which nature has endowed bim with, and on account of the 
scene betore me. Yes, in this place—within the purliews of Peebles, a place 
celebrated for regal, as well as peasant genius, we cannot forget those who 
came to 


——" Peblis at the play,” 





October 18, 








was, sae muckle sae that | expected to dee at my 37th year, on the 2ist o’ Au- | most important use of the engine would be to act detensively against invading 


gust. I had made up my mind to it, and was sure it would happen. About the | 
time T grew very ill. 1 was sure | was gab todee. The folks about my bed- | 
side wadna believe me, but [ tald them [ would dee on the 2lst o” August—but | 
after the day passed awa’ J got quite weej again—and here stauns stil! the puir | 
auld Shepherd. I hae been blamed for the eccentricity o’ my conduct, but you 


troops, i might be easily placed in situations (such as the brow of a hill wher 
it could pour destruction upon the enemy without being expused to their shot. ‘ 
pews 2 Rew wes rn ss 

















ELLAND CANAL SHARES, for sale by. 
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canna bind wi’ the ordinary pales the actions o’ a genius—sae | would just sit 
doon. thankin' ye a’ kindly ” 


Mr. Atcheson, the croupier, in rising to propose the memory of Sir Walter | 


Seott. said, that Scott was the first nan who bad drawn the Shepherd out of | beaith, the exercises pursued in this instit 
° . 


obscurity, to wateh over hin with aparent’s care. He now lay low as the | 


HE NEW YORK GYMNASIUM, 39 Annesireet, is now fi 
and im calling public attention to the ‘establishment, Mr. Fuller considers 


| Necessary to enter into a detailed account of the numerous and very decided be nefits 


it affords. He will merely say, that to all who desire to regam OF preserve theiy 
uuen are invaluable, as an evidence of 
which he has in his possession certiticates from some of the first med.cal gentiecmen 


lowliest peasant ; but on his fame death could make no mark, for it was engraven | of this city and of Philadelpma, as well as many of his pupils, and which he will take 


on every heart 
his muse to immortality, yet to Scott was left the task of saving from the wreck | 
of time the antiquarian Jore of bis native land. Although he sometimes went | 
crusading, yet it was alway amongst the mountains of his native land. Tbhroogh | 
the microscope of his genius we can see the gatherings of the clan painted as if | 
they stood before us. We see also the battle, the rout, and the victory. but his 
inspirations are but one vast running panorama of his country from the daya of 
Bruce to our own time. Mr. Aicheson continued, amidst frequent cheers, his 
beautiful and aceurate analysis of the beauties of Sir Walter, and concluded by 
proposing his itnmortal memory. 

Mr. Anderson, croupier, gave ** Bonny Tweeside,” where the Ettrick Shep- 
herd had conjured up the faries, and piped to them strains that would never die. 

Mr. Hogg related an anecdote, and gave “ Both sides of the Tweed, and may 
God preserve those who are in the middle of it” 

Mr. M‘Diarmid, croupier, gave ** The name and fame of the Ayrshire Plough- 
man, Robert Burns.” 

Professor Wilson, in rising to propose health, happiness, and peace to the do- 
mestic fireside of the Shepherd, said that allthe favour and honour that could 
be beaped on a man's head would be as nothing anless there was a little sweet 
light flowing from love, honour, and religion, around the family hearth. Were 
the poet to find no smile dearer to him than his @rial imagination, be would in- 
deed be miserable. Yes, one smile at the baptismal fount was worth them all. 
Though crowned with all the honours, if he could not retire into private life, 
see his friends, and entertain his acquaintance, still all his fame would be nothing 
unless he bad domestic peace. No glory was equal to seeing the wee toddling 
thing looking up in his father’s face—it was a vision of fairy land. You, who 
save no wife, and therefore I hope no weans,—[a laugh]—tmay think this a vi- 
siou that does not exist, bat all married men have been good poets; no man 
can be a poet unless he is married. Seeing that 1 am married, I do vot think 
it a hopeless case that the day may come when I may take a higher stand than I 
have yet done. [Loud cheers ] 

Mr. Hogg, in returning thanks, said, I canna bear to hear my wife spoken 
about, because ske is aboon a’ praise ; but I thank you a’ kindly, as I am sure 
from the manner in which you drank the toast you are serious in your wishes. 

Professor Wilson proposed the health of Sir John Hay, M-P., when Sir 
John returned thanks, after which Hogg called across the table, * you say, Sir 
Jobn, what I should hae said before, that this is the proudest day of my life.” 

The Rev. Hamilton Paul gave Thomas Campbell. author of the Pleasures of 
Hope, in a pleasing speech, ia which he detailed the acquaintanceship of his 
younger days, 

Professor Wilson gave the Duke of Wellington, the greatest warrior of modern 
times. 

Sir John Hay proposed the Rev. Hamilton Paul and the Kirk of Scotland, 
and may God forgive us if we don't stand by it. 

The Rev Mr. Stewart returned thanks, and rejoiced that in the cheers with 
which the toast was received, he had a proof that there is now no danger to the 
Church. Without regard to religion, as a philosopher he would say that a greater 





though in those days tumult and disorder reigned amongstthese bills and steep- | 
ed them in blued. Even then the poets were shepiverds, woodmen, and others | 
of low birth; but from the shepherd's shieling and the woodman’s but, have | 
arisen the enchanting stories which have made Scotland celebrated in song. In 
the present day, religion, independence, aud happiness, bless the beauteous re- 
gion—but the genius of poetry still dwells with their shepherds. Though we 
gather from history that those bloody days existed, we can hardly believe it pos- 
sible—the only noise that now stirs these hills are the shepherd's reed and the 
woodman's horn; these men formerly sung 6f war—but they now sing such 
music as makes Scotland place them amongst her most gifted sous of song, ove 
of the most talented of whom is our guest this evening Bat it ts not in Scot. | 
land alone that the fame of the songsters of these hills is known and appreciated. | 
A few years ago oor friend visited the southern metropolis, and was received 
with open arms by the most talented names that our country ean boast of—and 
what was dearer by far to him, he was received, although we hardly dare call it } 
with open arms by the ladies; (alaugh) nay, more than this, @ splendid feast | 
wae given in honour ef bis genius, by more than half a thousand: he had no 
eacuoteheon, but men of allranks came to enjoy a Noctes with the Shepherd of 
Eurick —(Cheering )—The feeling of that assembly was national. Sir John 
Malcolm was asked to preside—a man who had carried the reputation { 
of Scotland to the farthest Orient; be was born amung our own movun- 
tains, avd from him came many expressions of love, on that evening tothe simple 
Shepherd of the Hills, It would indeed be disrespectful in ine tu contrast my- | 
self as an individual with him who filled the chair that evening, but itnever can | 
be called so when I compare that august assembly to the present mbeting, for 
though we cannot probably claim so many individuals, yet we have mbre of the 
bold peasantry of the Sheeplands—more of those who, in ancient days, have | 
lain on the hill-side with the Shepherds. We may probally not baw so many 
of wealth, but there is not a man here who dues respect genius, admis integrity, 
and feel a pleasure inthe celebrity of its country’s sons. (Loud cheers) It would | 
be needless for me to call James a genius; nature las been lavish to Inn in | 
sending forth her wonders, yet I will yield to pone im love and admitition of bis 
talents. it must be delightful to the Shepherd to know, that the giat wizard | 
of the North came up the solitary glen of Eurich—he found the Shegberd plying | 
his vocation, ignorant of the rich gein which bas since been so pulisted and so 
clear—he did not know then that under the Shepherd's plaid wag concealed 
what enabled him to complete a great national effurt—his genius Might have 
been rough, bat it was like the rough minstrelsy which inspired hin—he was 
P 1 of a beautiful feeling of nature, and had embod ed as pare notion of 
Queen Mary as any historian ever possessed, and be enabled Scott te bring from 
the strings of that barp some national tunes characteristic of the Sous of the 
Mountain; sweet songs, which were not only appreciated by the lowly peasant, 
but dazzling to the finer feolings of the Court. | might tell you, i@ the words 
of one of his songs, how the native talents of these hills has shoveforth. We 
cannot penetrate into the darkness of history without seeing some d them, like 
beautiful Mowers, shining out from the borders of a dark wood, ‘The rich vein 
of Scottish song has been opened by many, but by none more so @an by the 
lowly peasant—by the Ayrshire poet, surrounded by reek, who heardthe rattons 
squeaking, but with his mteilectual hearing drank in that inspira which has 
never been equalled. But what is genius unless accompanied wih goodness | 
and worth’ I deelare the Shepherd in goodness a pattern—in fimplicity a 
child. [ have known bim now fur upwards of twenty years. Weéhave often 
heard together © the kye routing on the hills at night.’ 1] have bal bim in my 
own domestic circle where my wife has looked upon him as worthy of ber highest 
esteem. Dear, however, as bis fame is to him, it must be dearer fof him to hear 
us speek of his kindness asa father, of his love as # husband. We arefold poetical 
genius is always unhappy—that those who possess it live a miseral&® life, with | 
only an occasional bright gleam before they sink into misery: butthis is not 
always the case. If there are any here who think the Shepherd unhappy, | 
will point to the smoke from the Shepherd's chimney—to his doupstic circle. | 
Nu! the fire oo his hearth burns as bright as that iv his mind, andbis greatest | 
| 











giury and happiness is in being a simple son of nature, attentive to alMatural ties 
(Cheers.) Gentlemen, I could speak long on this subject, but I vl! conclude 
by requesting you to driok a bumper in bonovr of that genius wiich has sent 
forth so many inspiring strains—a genivs who ts indebted tu hisjown native 
talent for all bis celebrity, and not to patronage of any sort. (10g continued 
appiavre.) ; 

The Shepherd then asked Mr, M‘Leod for a sung, until he @llected his 
spirits a wee; andl, after the song.* he said :—* [thank ve a’ for @hat ye hae 
said, bat whan J began to speak o* mysel’, there's nae sayin’ wharell may stop, 
and I cana apeak about ony ither thing the nicht. Mr. Wilson cagtel! ye that 
I hae fought very hard for my literary fame, but I hae got it at las} Naebody 
can say that I'm no a grest genius after this nicht, or they will diff in opinion 
wi’ the best judges in the Yan’. I gaed to Lunnon. an’ was receded there as 
never ther man was received in this warld. I was made a =. o” seven 
learned sucieties. 1 got free tickets sent me fora’ the theatres, extubitions, and 
every ither thing—bet | was sae loaded wi’ honours that | was obliged to come 





— blessing could not exist than the Charch of Scotland as it at present 
stands. 

Professor Wilson proposed the health of Mr. Motherwell in a long speech, 
and made many evlogiams vpon him as a poet, and upon Glasgow, which had 
produced Joanna Bailie, Campbell, Alexander Wilson, Tannahill, and many 
others; in fact, he said all the great men in Scotland came from Glasgow. 
Edinburgh bad never produced one! (Loud eheers ) 

Mr Motherwell returned thanks in a nice little speech, for, to use the Shepherd's 
phraseology, it was ust like himsel’. 

A few more toasts were afterwards drank—the Shepherd was crowned with a 
heath chaplet—and Mr. M‘Leud and Mr. Giléllan, as wetl as Hogg, enlivened 
the company by several fine songs. ‘The Chair was vacated in peace and har- 
mony about 12 o'clock, a little previous to which Professor Wilson informed the 
company that he also was born on the 25th Janvuary—a point which the Shepherd 
disputed rather keenly ; but at length the 25th of January next was fixed for a 
dinner at Peebles, in honour of the birth-day of the three poets, Burns, Hogg. 
and Wilson. L' Envoy! If ever the choice spirits of Tuesday's gathering 
again assemble, whether on the banks of the Tweed, or of the Nith, or of the 
Clyde. 

** May I be there to see !” 

* The following is the song alluded to, written by Mr. Gilfillan, and whieb 

was received with great applause :— 
On Ettrick banks ae simmer night 
The Muse of Scotia lighted down, 
She held 4 pipe o’ ivory bright, 
And on her head a jaurel crown. 
And aye she sighed, and aye she sang, 
Sin’ Robin Burns has fled awa’; 
Oh, wha ‘mang a’ the miustrel thrang 
This pipe v' mine will ever blaw ? 


Like angel song to shepherds sung, 
A youthfu’ Shepherd heard the strain, 
Wha aft amang the bills had strung 
A harp, tho’ rude, yet ‘twas his ain! 
Wi' trembling hand the pipe he took, 
And deftly he began to play, 
White ilka glen and fairy nook 
Wi echoes murmur'd back the lay. 


He sang 0’ Marty, Scotia's Queen, 
Ere woe had dimin'd ber face sae fair— 
What Mary's Palace would hae been 
Had tyrants never linger'd there : 
He sang 0’ Scotland bauld and free, 
Her stalwart sons and lasses braw, 
Of social joy and cantie glee,— 
For oh, the pipe he weel could blaw ! 


The muirland wild and suvny glen, 

The gloaming hour when lovers meet ; 
The stowan kiss that pane maun ken, 

Were pictured in his sang sae sweet ; 
The Mase her laurel crown untied, 

And bound the same his brows upon, 
And hailed bim as her son, and cried 

* This is the Bard of Caledon!” 


Lang may his muirland whistle blaw, 
And lang may Scotia hear the sang, 
Be it aye heard by greenwood shaw, 
And echoed hill and dale amang! 
An’ when the silent snaws o° eild, 
Thick owre his head come stealing on, 
Be his the snug and cozy bield 
To shield the Bard 0’ Caledon! 
—=-—_ 

A New Engine of War.—A new instrument or machine bas been invented by 
Mr. Toplis, of the Museum of National Manufactures in Leicester-square, 
which he cunsiders calculated to put an end to wars, and to prevent civilized na- 
tions from engaging hereafter in the work of mutual destruction. Mr. Toplis 
has constructed an engine, which, according to his views, will render armed 
multitudes powerless against any people disposed tu defend themselves; a score 
vf men with this avxiliary power, being competent to annibilate the largest army 
which could be collected. The engine is portable, and, without its casing, 
might be carried by two men; mounted on its proper carriage, it can be moved | 
with celerity into any situation where horses or men can go; it is ready for ac- | 
| tion in & Moment, and can be made at will to pour out fur any desired time a con- 





with the same facility as the stream of water from a fire-engine, and with per- 





awa hamme to oor ain Northern Metropolis, whare I was received in @mething o 
the xarne kid, but ou a smaller scale. I'm a burgess o' five Royal wos, an’ | 
dinna ken how mony clubs I'm a member o'. I'm giad to see sae ony joyfu’ 
frein’s aroun’ me. lken ye a’ wish me weel, an’ are sincere in yourfbestimonies 
Of admiration o° me—they are matr than my simple bead can contin It has 
been stared that | was printin’ lees.—(loud cries of No, no,]—an' tht I was ne 
born oa the 25th of January —noo, na, I hae printed nae lees. I hae n mither’s 
, 


word a ny tarther’s hawn writin’ for u (1 he S hep! rdthen gave fhe story of 
fis tarth, wuts storm, &e &c.) After sic an acomin’ inte the world as that 
tom ' tpected that I maun hae some unearthly fame, but n wis the bein 
boru o vih o° January that made me a poet—an’ my whole ide has bee 
Hike thes © Lurns, aa’ my mind has aye been unpressed au’ affected the way bis 


| 
tunvous stream of bullets, which can be directed towards any point or object, 
' 


fee: precision; while the men who direct it are sheltered in entire security. Its 
constrection ts exceedingly simple :—A_ long tube, like the barrel of a rifle, is 
mounted on a swivel. The breech of this barrel communicates with a chamber, 
in which gas is rapidly evolved by the combustion of gunpowder, so prepared 
hat it borns without exploding. This gas rushes through the barrel, and pro- 
pels the bullets, which drop into the barrel, through a funnel, from a reservoir 
placed above it The barrel can be elevated or depressed, or turned in any di- | 
| rection, with the utmost ease, so that the men who work it cay discharge, with | 

inerring aim, a stream of bullets that must destroy every thing that is exposed to 

An obvious rema:k occurs on looking at the smallness and lightness of this 

} machme—that it, and the men who work it, might be blown away by a canon 
| shot or two; bui the inventor answers this ubjection, by saying, that, as the | 


Although Burns could touch the cords of the heart, and wed | great pleasure in shewing to all who will call on him for that purpose. Pencing and 


Sparring taught upon the most approved principles. Oct. 4--4) ] 


ESsks8. JOSEPH WEX & JOSEPH LIDEL HERMANN---Lnfor 
their friends and the public, that they intend residing in this cily for the — 
pose of giving instructions on the Pianoforte, Guitar, Violin, Violincelly Sing 4 
and Glee-singing. » © inging, 
They will also accompany Ladies on the Pianoforte, and Harp. Fo 
apply at their Rooms, No. 72 Liberty street. P A ~ a 


BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, Nog 
P. William street, New York be a “ten Nee 


PPER CANADA COLLEGE,—The business of the College will 
U ay Ramage Sept. 25th. ° on wa 

The Dues for Day-scholars are, in the College 2/., per College quarter i 
Preparatory School I. 5s, per quarter--with an additional pan of io anne 
per quarter in each case, for pens, ink, fuel, &c, ee 

Books and other materials are furnished by the College, at ihe expense of the pupil 

The dues for tuition are payable for the entire of the current quarter, in which 
pupil may be admitted, 

The Terms at the College Boarding House are 301. per annum, including all ex. 
penses of Board & Tuition, excepting books. Each boarder is also to provide his 
own bedding, towels, and silver spoon. 

This establishment is on the College premises, and is under College regulations 
The domestic arrangements are conducted by a Matron ; and the Master of the 
Preparatory School resides in the house for the purpose of superintending the con. 
duct of the Boarders out of College hours. JOS. i HARRIS, D.D. Principal 
_ Sept. 20—3t.] . 
[PUSH TABINETS, under the Patronage of the Royal Family, and most of the 

Nobility. 

An Establishment is opened by Miss Elliot, at No. 9, King street, St. James's 
Square, London, for the exclusive sale of Ir sh Tabinet, or Poplin, where all orders 
enclosing remittances, will be punctually and promptly attended to, (Oct. 4-41, 


R. ASSA HAMILTON, with his wife,whose maiden name was Mary English 

with their six children, lefi Horton, King’s Co., N. Scoua, for some part of the 
western states of America about the year 1800, and is supposed to have settled some. 
where in Ohio or Illinois country, or in some part of America near those countries 
and has never been heard of by any of lus friends ; now as they are very desirious to 
hear from him or some of his family (if any living,) so as they may come and receive 
their share in a small property left him by his father the late Samuel Hamilton, of 
Horton. The editors in the western parts of America will much oblige the friends 
of Assa Hamilton, if they would circulate this notice in their papers. [Oct 4-31, 


EW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Monthly 
Report--Since the last report 26 persons have been insured. Of whom 16 are 
in the City, and 10 out ofthe City. Of these, 9 are clerks, 3 Lawyers, 1 Farmer, 9 
Merchants, and 4 of other pursuits. Of these there are insered for $10,000 and under 
4; for $5,000 and under 16; for $1,000 and under 6. Of these there are insured for 
I year and over 10; for 7 years and over 15; for lifel. Number of Policies now 
running, 429. CHARLES C. PALM ER, Assistant Secretary, 
New York, September 2d, 1834, 





























ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep ‘emoher 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-8t 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New Yorle on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of 
each month. 








Shups. Masters. From New York, From Liverpool. 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar, 30 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr, 30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Aug. la, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30. 
St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb, 28, June 30, 





The above packets are ships of the first class,coppered and copperfastened, The 
greatest exertions will be made to proanote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
firniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. The price 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and <«tores of the best quality, is fixed at 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight or pase 
sage, apply tothe masters, onboard, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY, 

GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street, 
a ) 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing fremjDays of Sailing from 
: Yew~ Yor London, 

Ontario, Sebor, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,)Mar.16,July 16,Nov.16, 
Montreal, C.H.Champlix “ 16, “ 16, “ WM, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1. 
Canada, Britton, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1,1 “ 16, “ 16, © 16, 
Sovereign, Griswold, “16, “16, “ 16,)May 1, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, 
Hannibal, Hebard, |\Aug 1,Dec.1, Aprill.J “* = ~~ 
Philadelphia, Morgan, | “16, 16, “* 16]Junel, Oct. 1, Feb, 1, 
Samson, Chadwick, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 “16, “ 16, “ 16, 
President, — Moore ' “16, “ 16, “ 16,lJuly 1, Nov.1, Mar. 1, 








, 

These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, copper and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi- 
enced commanders, ‘Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered into 
in conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpool Packet Lines, is now fixed 
at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished each passenger at the 
—e rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board each of 
the ships. 

For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on beard the shps ; to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 

N. B.—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way, 
toland and receive passengers, from whence steambc +s run daily to the Continent 
and to different parts of Eneland. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
Vew York. Liverpool, 

Caledonia, Graham, jJan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct, 16, 
Roscoe, Delano, * 6, * Oo OS 4296. 900 OM, 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, ‘* 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheflield, Hackstaf, | “24, “ 24, “ 2g) & Sho ge &, 
Columbus, Cobb, Feb. 1,Junel, Oct, 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo. Washington, /Holdrege, “. - & °° 2 * 2 Oya 
Europe Maxwell, “16, ** 16, * 16,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. J, 
United States,  |Holdrege, | * 24, “ 21, “ 24) “* 8, & 8% & 
South America, “ 16, * 16, “ 16, 





Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov. 1, 
“ ~ o“ “. h 








Napoleon, |Smitb, s ot ** 24, 8 28, Se, 
Brita.nia, |Sketchley, | ‘* 16, “ 16, ‘* 16,/May 1, Sept.1,Jan. }y 
John Jay, Glover, “24, 24, “ og) * Be Bf 8, 
Orpheus, 'Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1.) “ 16, “ 16, “% 16, 
New Ship, Nye, “8 * 8 © BF * 24a, * 24, % 2, 
North America, Dixey, “16, * 16, * 16)June 1, Oct. 1, Fed | 
Virginian, Harris, “24, * 24, * gal * 8, * 8, 8, 


These ships are all of the firstclass, commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an vaderstanding with the proprietors 
of all the lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which will be furmshed 
the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which will 
be found on board. { J 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Eocene, Gout America, Rriv 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpealy, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. }. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Staves, John Jay, and Virgiaian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 

Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and New Ship, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS_ 


ae 








Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from|Days of Sasling fre 
New-York. laure. " 

France, E. Funk, |Dec.1, April 1, Aug. 1, an, 24, May 24, Sep- ; 
Sully, C.A.Forbes| * 8 “ 8 “ 8, )Feb. 1, June wry 
Francis Depau, H.Robinson,| “16, “16, “ 16) “* 8 “ B | 6, 
Rhone, J. Rockett, |. 24, “* 24, “* 24) “16, % 16, “ 
Utica, Depeyster, Jan. 1, May J,Sept.1,| “* 24, 24, | t, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ & “ 8 “ 8,\Mar. 1, July 1, No oy 
Francots Ist, W. Burrows} “16, “16, “ 163 “ 8, 8, a my 
Normandie, W.W. Pell) “24, “24, “* 24) “ 16, — 16, “ 4 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “* 24, 24, Dec. I, 
Charlemagne, Pierce, Se 8, April 1, Aug. 1, De ry 
Silvie De Grasse, |Weiderholdi] “16, “16, “ 161 “ 8, 8, ’ 


. ds “O45 “94. 24/| “16, “ 14, “ 16, 
Richardson, ’ ’ "a 24 “on oy, 


Poland, 











Erie J. Funk Mar.1, July |, Nov. 1 

Albary, Hawkes, _ 8. . tay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. ty 
Havre, C.Stoddard, “18, “* 16, “ 16, a 8, 2 5, pa 16 
Henry IV. J. Castoff. “94, “24, * 24) “ 16, 16, 


These are all vessels ofthe first class and ably commanded, with elegant a poe 
dations for passengers, comprising ajl that may be require d for ¢ omfort - nthe 
nience, including wines and stores of every description Gonds sent to ¢ ither 

subserbers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allch 


Pexpenses & ly urred. » tl et 
the expenses actually Incurrer: OLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall #. 


WM WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN L. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wail st. 


arges except 
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